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CAUSES NO BLOTCHES. 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION CLEAR. 
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Q/MMEDIATE RELIEF. PERMANENT CURE. ‘t TW ay FL AKE Ss” 


y =| The Marcntonrss ie “The Ce ae since 
ur omderfaiy bright a and fosy, and quite a different girl.” 
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SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
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4 v. Inexie NETON, Coven Vicarage, Wolverhampton: ‘‘ Your patient has had no 
bei} attack since he began your medicine. ais e. 
Rev. Tuvor Roazns, Seacombe, Liverpool : “ The results have been most satisfactory.” 

The Rev. E. Peacocs, iaced of Nether-Exe, Devon: “I have the greatest coufidence in 
your Remedies, as secing is believing.” 

Rev. J. Bourrom. Winstord, Cheshire: ** I have seen wonderful haga 

Write for Consultation Form, Testimonials, &c., &., 


= Manager, Remedy Depot, 33, Sth. Frederick ‘St, Dublin. 
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1OO PIECES This is the pattern 
of the 
FOR £1 Is. DINNER SERVICE. 


A Dinner ee Serviza of 50 pieces 
is included, which is yuaran- 
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is = POCKET "COLLARS, CUFFS, 


ng odo, with ‘.fo)8 Lined Froo ee Oe cic THOUSANDS 
“HE HANDK SESE av ieee tie nek SOLD ALL OVER 
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ROE LN ON & OLHAVHR, Belfast. 


yb ‘PROCLAMATION, GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SAL’. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFore BEST. 


«Light, refreshing, and invigorating to the jaded mind and body ; 


' delicious to the palate ; absolutely pure, and free from alkalies " 
FAMILY DOCTOR 
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| E Le of : POST, ALWAYS PROVIDED YOU BUY THEM 
DIRECT FROM. THE LARGEST FIRM OF. COSTUME MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
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The John Noble Model Costumes are Scientifically Cut, Well Made Throug hee. Lge Las reper A Pay bt oo ones 
John Noble Model Costumes, and regret the: 


Unscrupulous Imitations that are bcing made of the pres 


Factories, where over 1,000 well-paid 


JOHN NOBLE Lro. 2232 


OBSERVE CLOSELY 


nothing in t 


“Wa Model 400. 


A Smartly-cut Design 


eae John Noble chee 
ataliehte V nsisting 0! 
i" Godet Sk 

the h 


| Model 402. 


A Successful Mode. 


bkirt, protected at Serge, consisting of gracefully- 
em. with an inside 2 “thom cut full-width Skirt, and very 
facing of same mutenal; Stylish Blouse _trim- 
also Full Blouse med at the Collar, 
Bodice (which Front and Sleeves 14/9 
may be worn in- | with detachable fit- 
side or outside tings of a contrasting 
skirt) with stand- shade of Fiver Serge. The 
and Wide Fashion. Suddle and Sleeves are Lined. 
able Sleeves, Saddle and Price only 14/9 complete. 
Sleeves Li Price only Safely packed and sent carriage 
10/6 complete. Safely paid for 9d. extra, 
packed and sent carriage * 


paid for 9d. extra, 


u 1 Model 374. 
et a Half-Guinea Costume 
In the John Noble Cheviot Au Sxcooniag smart mode in 
, consisting << He soee soe a ease, 
Skirt cons o le et i 
Bodice, the front of which is with belt. also ve oa 
in very fine Foulé - neat. Bodice, wi ‘ 
, elaborately full front and broad 10/ } 
em se box - pleat down 
Longer btm contre, Serie Poet 
Black with White or Helio, battoas, rg collar ‘and Cutts 
front embroidered black silk; finished silk cord; saddle aud 
rome with be frunt = anne pines Price only. IgG E 
complete. Safe au 
Har or Myrtle with ardi- sent Dastiage paid Mee Oa. extra. 
nal front embroidered black Skirt only, as sketch, can be 
silk. Price only alle or s/6, carriage 6d. 


supplied 
Safely packed 3 
carriage paid. oxirs, 


“wa Model 418. 


PARISIAN COAT 
COSTUME 


sormaw © In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
“vA consisting of fashionable Open 
Coat, Double-breasted Waist- 
coat aud wide Godet 

Skirt, supplied in the [n) 
following colours, 27/6 
viz: — Black, Navy, 

Brown, Fawn or Grey, 

with Waistcoat in self, lighter 
or darker shade. Price only 


“Wa 4=Model 407. 


LADIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME 


sleev 
Skirt apg 
trimmed, six rows 0 
silk tailor stitchin ing, collar, 
cuffs, Bodice 


and edge 27! 
7/6 the complete costume. 
eat ei mee ee or I Sufely packed and sent carriage 
and sent carriage paid. pe 


Model 424. 
LADIES 
COSTUME SKIRT, 


Extra wide Godet shape, 
in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, trimmed 

-three 


Model 412. -_ 


STYLISH HIGH-CLASS 
DESIGN 


jek gm ly tbe round with 

latest ed_model, and con- |] eae 
coe poe braid. Waist- 

Moiré Silk and large 38 / 6 

fancy buttons; full 

fronted Bodice, taste- 


deep inside fucing of the f] 
same. Price complete, 
only 9,6, Safely packed 


and seut carriage id 
for 6d. extra. as 


“WE Model 436. “Wa Model 427. 


fe YOUNGLADIES’ YOUNG LADIES’ COSTUME 
nas FASHIONABLE with lined Bodice, ¢rianmed "STE" 
t (uy : COSTUM E sallitosy ie centre box- From 
QLD wo the Jonn Neble Cheviot Ynox skirt being ornamented at 8 /6 
‘= braid ‘on Wein aad Bodice 7 / 9 oe tuchoa. mittee eal 
as illustration. and buttons en suite. 
: $5 38 42 46 Sins. Lengths: 35 38 42 46 5Oins, 


Price: 8.69,6 10/9 12'+ 13'6 each 

Lengths are from top of neckband. 
to bettom of skirt in front. Safely 
packed and eent carriage paid for 
bd. extra. 


Model 433. = 
C§BL’S or BOY'S SAILOR COSTUME 


In Mavy or Black John Noble Cheviot 
Serge, consisting of a plain 


The stated are from top of 
neckband to bottom of skirt in front. 


paid 


THE JOHN NOBLE wy 


KNOCKABOUT FROCKS 


For Girls are the moet 
indisputably 


Skirt, Blouse, and Flannel "0 
Sane taaeagiie ee, ee Vest.’ The Skirt is attached 
in the John Noble Cheviot | to a Calico Bodice, and the 
Serge, with saddle top, Costume is trimmed as illus- 
full sleeves, and pocket. tration with White Russia Braid. 
Lengths: 21 % 27 90 $3 36ins Lengths: 19 21° 2% 27 30 ins. 
Price: 1/6 a/~ 2/6 3/- 3/6 4/+ each, Price: 4'9 8/6 6/3 7 8/+ each. 
Lengths 199 43°48 ins Rengthe::/S3 | soins. 
Price: 4/6 8/= 5/6 each. Sitely pesked cnt amit ewitias 
44d. extra. paid for ed extra. 
Lengths are from top of neckband to Lengths are from top of neckband to 
bottom of skirt in front. bottom of skirt in front. 


N,B.—The ordinary stock sizes of the Ladies’ Costumes fit figures measuring %4, 36, or 38 ins. round the bust under aris, the skirts being 33, 40, nnd 42 
snag eo of the above umes can be supplied in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-G 
careful to s' the ?odel number of the Design required, ulvo colour of inuterial, and post all orders direct to Joun Nouns Ltp.. 
Above @ crn also be made specially to order in the John Noble Amazon Cloth, nnd in the John Noble Homespun, 

of numerous other designe in Ladies’ aud Children’s Costumes, &c., sent Post Free to any reader of Pearson's Weekly on application to 


JOHN NOBLE LTp., BROOK STREET MILLS, MANCHESTE: 


workers are employed under the 
énators and SP aur Manufacturers of the 


Strongly Caution the Public against the 


PSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSSOSSOOOOE 
THE STYLE, CUT, MAKE, AND FINISH of these Costumes. 


e@ World to equal the John 
Money Value, and intending purchasers are asked to remember that these garments 


Noble mOD 


“Wa Model 411. 
A Unique High-class 
Design 


In the John Noble Cheviot 
Serge. The very graceful Double: 
Godet ined through 


Cape is 
ate With all-Wool Cloth of contrast- 
“Noy ep ing Shade and trimmed 
, Black Astrachan. 
Very Smart Bodice 36 
pleated into waist, 
with inserted Vest of 
harmonising shade outlined 
Astrachan and finished gilt mexs 
buttoos, The wide Goidet Skirt 
is quite plain. Price enly 366 
complete. Safely packed und 
Bent carriage paid, 


-_ 


Model 416. 
THE JOUN NOBLE 


OUT-DOOR SUIT 


Consisting of Open Coat and 
tailor-made, in the 
Jobn Noble Cheviot 

Serge; also Waist- ® 
Spot Vesting in 

shades to match Serge. Tho 
coat fits the figure to per- 
deep collar and lapels, wide 
Rugby sleeves and full basque. 
Price only 21.- complete. 


wide Godet Costume Skirt, 
cout of New Fancy 

fection, and is made with 
Safely packed and = sent 


carriage paid. 


“We Model 404. 


STYLISH EMBROIDERED 
COSTUME 


In the John Noble read 
Serge, comprising very Smar 

"tn Bodice, full wide Godet 

, Skirt with Eiffel Tower belt 

attached, which ex- 

prettily em broi- 16/6 
ered with silk in 


tends from waist to 
throat, and is 
harmonising shade ; collar and 


cuffs trimmed en suite. Price 
16.6 complete. Site packed 
and sent carriage paid for 9d. 


extra. 


Model 423. 


LADIES’ © 
COSTUME SKIRT, 


Noble Cheviot Serge, 
trimmed one 
edged gold 8/9 
silk cord, or 
the hem with a broad 
inside facing of own 
racked and sent car- 
riage paid forfd. extra. 
- sailor collar, cuffs, 
Y cits and Swies belt of 
velveteen ; the hodice 
Price: 10/6 12/6 12/9 14/3 18'9ea. 
Lengths are from top of neck- 
band to bottom of Skirt in front. 


New wide Godet 

shape, in the John 

row of new 

fancy braid- 

black silk cord. The 

skirt is protected at 

material. Price only 

8'ocomplete. Safely 
“Wa Model 430. 
In the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, with PROM 
fastens at the back, 1 0/6 
L’gths: 35 38 42 46 50 ins. 
Safely packed and sent carriage 
paid for 9d. extra. 


Model 429. 
THE JOHN NOBLF ww 


REEFER OUTFIT 


In Navy or Black John Noble Cheviot 


Serge, consisting of double- 
breasted Reefer Jacket, with 
gilt buttons, and a Costume, 
with full round kilted Skirt. 


FROM 


6/11 


Levgths: 21 24 27 30ins. ff 
Price: 6/11 7/tt 9/6 18/eeach. | 
Lengths: 33 36 ins, ait) 
Price : 12/9 _ 14'6 each, 
Safely qeoeee and sent carriage ' 
paid for 6d. extra, 


Lencths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt in front. 


reen, Electric-Blue, Ruby, 


Brook Street. Mills, Manchester. 


Of Imitations there are many, but there Is ai 
L COSTUMES for Stviish Appearance, Durability, ar: 
are guaranteed made absolutely without any Sweating of the Worker: 


ins, long in front. Larger or special sizes made to measure for 15 
Dark Cinnamon, Fawn, or Grey. 


two delivhtful fabrics for Ladies’ better wear, 


; ‘ pay . 


vat 


WEEK | 
Maken | 


———_— 


“Wa Model 410. 
The John /: 


COMPLETE : 
COSTUI* 


“ 
n\ hey In the John 3. 
\y Serge, comprisin~ 

» Godet Cape, | 
through, nn 
trimmed revers it 
large buttons; as 
well - cut sty hei 
Kodice, trimmed 
full Godet Skirt 11 
waist to mateh ¢ 
only 25 - comple: 


Model 414. 


THE JOUN NODLLE 


Open Coat Costume 


Made in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, und consist- 


ing of plain tuilor- 10/6 
style, with square 


made Godet Skirt 
neat revers, aud 


and well cat Out- 

door Jacket, latest 
designed to remain 
or open, Price com- 


corners, 
speciall 
fastene 
plete only 10 6. Safely packed i 
and sent carriage paid for 9d. ™ 
extra. 


“wt Model 415, 


aoe 

POPULAR Si:7 
For Ladies, made in - 
‘ag, Noble Cheviot 
consists of newe 
Coat with full si» 
able revers aud pouch: + - 
nll finished tailor =1111/ 
ing; also gracefully cu 
Godet Skirt, tailer 
stitched to mateh i! 
bound at extreme 
bias velveteen, Price: 
only 18/. Safely ys! 
earriage paid for Yl. * 


an 


idle 


Model 403. 


A SMART 
NORFOLK MODE 


In the John Noble Cheviot Serge. 


The extra wide Godet Skirt is 
effectively trimmed with bands of 
fine Velveteen in two 
widths, The Bodice 
is made in the ever 
popular Norfolk 
style,with three box- 
pleats back and front, the collar 
and cuffs being trimmed to 
match the skirt. Price only 


18.6 complete. Safe cked 
aud sent carriage paid, for 9d. 
extra, 


“Wt Model 428. 


YOUNG MISSES’ 
cOsTt . 


In the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, trimmed a] 
down the front He . 
ice, also the cifl~ 
Fe and collar and hem 
skirt, with Bios Vi 
Lengths: 35 38 42! 
Price: ptj= 822 83615 
Lengths are from te) + 
to bottom of skirt in 1" 
packed and seut cari: 
. extra, 


Model 435. 


GIRL’S OVERALL 


In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, /Z 
with saddle top and full Skirt, rrom 


trimmed round Skirt, Collar, 

and Cuffs with finer Serge of 2/8 

contrasting shade. Anadmira- 

ble etyle for rough school wear. 

Lengths: 19 21 2 27 S0ins. 

Price: 2/8 3'3 3'9 4/3 §/=+ cach. 
Lengths :33 36 ins. ny 
Price: 6/-  7/+ each. 3 

Postage 44d. extra. w 


Lengths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt in front. 


When order: 


Prices and full particulars on applic’: 


COSTUME SHOWROOMS: PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
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THE ENVOY. 
Lire came, and sought, and found her, 
And put his arms around her, 
Giving her promises, both full and rare; 
He dropped a kiss of gold upon her hair 
That crowned her pure brow as a halo faint 
Might crown a saint. 


And then Youth came and found her, 
And wound his arms around her. 
He cautioned her to be both brave and wise, 
And dropped two violets upon her eyes ; 
Sighing to think that at some future day 
He must away. 


Love came, and sought, and found her, 
And flung his arms around her. 
He brought full many flowers from the South, 
_ And pressed a rose-red kiss upon her mouth ; 
Then left her, saying, to assuage her pain: 
“1 come again.” 


Next Sorrow came, and found her, 
And slipped his arms around her, 
With tender oth he kissed her forehead fair, 
Leaving a whiteness sad and holy there; 
And loved her, nor would leave her side, although 
She bade him go. 


Death came, and sought, and found her, 
And wrapped his arms around her. 
“'Tis Love!" she cried; ‘“ w! so fair of face ?” 
“Nay,” answered Death, “ Love sent me in his place, 
To give thy lips. bidding their grievance cease, 
is kiss of peace.’ 


OILING THE VOICE. 


THE voices of singers need an occasional “ oiling,” and 
tome peculiar remedies have been in vogue among 
singers, which are interesting to know. hen Gall- 
mayer, the famous soubrette, visited this country, she 
confessed to the writer that she rubbed her throat before 
each performance with rum and glycerine. 

This statement led to further investigation in this line, 
with the following regult : 

Lablache, the great Swedish tenor, ate two salt pickles 
before going on to sing. Aachtel used the yolk of an 
egg with sugar. Other vocal stara drink beer, cham- 
pagne, soda water, or punch. Walter, the tenor, drinks 
cold coffee without cream. 

Zelia Trebelli, the famous contralto, who died not long 
4go, always drank lemonade before she went on the 
stage. Kindermann chewed dried prunes during the 
intermissions, and Southeim swore by a pinch of snuff 
before each aria. . 

me singers who are passionate smokers refrain from 
smoking on the days on which they are to sing, while a 
uumber of cantatrices believe that their voices are vastly 


improved by the smoking of a ci j 
pea bg by ing of a cigarette just before the 


—————_—— 
HOOKED AT LAST, 


“Tan glad your name is Mary,” said Mr. Slowcoach 


his sweeth . . 
several yeare, eart, whom he had been courting for 


“ fe 80? ” 
. Because I was reading to-day, and ca 
line which gaid: « § y, me across a 
bi aad bore.’ Mary is the sweetest name that 
“That is 


4 Poetically expressed. I’ve heard my fatl 
say it to [ y father 
i fg Arey nies name is Mary. It is from 
“I believe so.” 


“But T've al 
Wren 5 eweston sehr J father say that there was 


“I think he must have been mi ” gai 
staken,” said th 
. as he tenderly pressed his sweetheart’s ‘anil. : 

«NO I do not think he was mistaken.” 
hat was the other name ? ” 


cheek autifal blush suffused the charming maiden’s 
ope inal eyes, 


he silken lashes fell and veiled the 
harp, abo mnt cee ut aa the whisperings of an olian 


TRANBMISBION A? WEEK ENDING MARCH 14, 1896. 


A COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 


JOHN (sheepishly): “I s'pose you'll be gittin’ married 
some time ?”’ 


Betty (with a frightened air): ‘Oh, I dare say I shall 
some time.” 

Lamy say I'll get married, too.” 

“3 P'raps we might both get married at the same 
time.” 

“Wouldn't it be awful, John, if the parson should 
make a mistake, and marry us to each other ?"’ 

“T—I shouldn't mind.” 

““No—neither should I, to tell you the truth, John.” 

—»f-—_ 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
THE next time you have chickens for dinner save one 


of the wish bones, and try the simple trick which is here 
described. Wind some strong thread several times 


about the extremities of the wish bone. and tie the two | 


ends together. 

Introduce a match between the two strands of thread 
and turn in a circle several times until the thread is 
Pete tight and the ends of the wish bones are drawn 


tig! ly ee ero 
f you let the match go it will describe a complete 
circle, and at the same time a curious optical illusion is 
effected. The rotary movement of the match is so 

uick that no eye can follow it, and it seems as though 
the free end of the match actually cleaved the wish bone 
in passing fram one side to the other. 

o matter how often the trick is done or how close 

the people are watching, the optical illusion will still 
remain. Try it and see for yourselves. 


— —_———> jo ———- 


A HUSBAND WORTH HAVING, 


A WELL-KNOWN London woman contemplated giving 
a reception, and one evening when she had been remark- 
ing to her husband that it was fully time that the 
invitations were out he resolved to give her a pleasant 
surprise by sending them all off without her regret ie. 
he was such a ged. kind man. So he got his wife’s 
address book and went to work, going right down the 
line of addresses, supposing of course they were all 
calling acquaintances. 

When his wife returned from the evening's entertain- 
ment to which she had been he said to her gaily : “Well, 
Mary, I’ve got all the invitations off.” 

“ You have ?’’ was the pleased answer, “ why, how did 
you know whom to invite?” 

“Oh, well, I got your address book out and went 
down the list. I thought I would surprise you.” 

“If you wanted to surprise me you have succeeded 
admirably,” said the wife. ““Do you know whom you 
have asked? The butcher, laundress, dressmakers and 
my friends. I hope I may have very few such surprises.” 


— ———re—_- — 
THE BRITISH SCORED. 


AN amusing yet suggestive instance of the prevailing 
corruption among all classes in Russia is shown in the 
following story : 

One of iealaconst firms in the English iron trade con- 
tracted for the erection of a bridge in Russia. The 
bridge was erected and official inspection invited, but on 
one pretext or other it was put off, until it became plain 
to the English contractor that unless they were prepared 
to bribe the inspector, the bridge would not be taken off 
their hands. As they had cut the contract very close 
they could not afford to do so, and the official revenged 
himself by certifying the bridge to be unsafe. It had to 
be taken to pieces and shipped to England. 

The sequel is most suggestive of all. A new tender 
“for a much larger sum” was sent in by the same firm. 
It was accepted. The very same bridge that was sent to 
Russia and brought back was forwarded again, re- 
erected, examined by the same official, received his 
approval, and was taken over by the Russian Govern- 
ment. : 

Of course, in their new tender the firm left an ample 

in, and the official receiving a substantial “tip,” 
approved of the same bridge that he had formerly con- 
demned. 


‘| her back when she wasn't looking.’ 


Enterep at 
Stationers’ Hatt, 


(Price One Penny. 


TRAINING FOR THE BOAT-RACE. 


THE date of the annual aquatic contest between the 
two Universities is fixed by arrangement between the 
two crews, and the time usually devoted to strict 
training is usually about six weeks; but prior to this 
each crew does four weeks’ practice. Formerly strict 
training invariably commenced on Ash Wednesday; 
now there is no particular day. 

At Oxford the recognised time for rising used to be 
6.30 a.m., a custom which still continues, we believe. 

The day's work commences with a good sharp walk 
or ran, after which the crew breakfast together at 
8 o'clock or 8.30. 

Abstemiousness in the matter of liquid refreshment 
is insisted upon, each man being allowed one glass of 
port at dinner and no more, even this being curtailed at 
times. 

At the time of the year when training is commenced the 
weather is usually bitterly cold, and this is not without its 
advantages, inasmuch as the men can put in a greater 
amount of work “ tubbing” in pairs, practising in the 
racing eight, walking or running, than they could do in 
the height of summer. 

But it is a bit trying at times to row when the water 
freezes on the blade of the oars. 

The rule of early to bed, 10 o'clock or 10.30 p.m., is 
not much grumbled at, but what is felt as a mueh 
greater hardship, although the wisdom of the regulation 
cannot be doubted, is that none of the crew whilst in 
training are allowed to smoke. 

A very important personage in each crew is the 
coxswain, and his post is by no means a sinecure, as 
although he bas no actually hard work to perform, very 
much of the failure or success of a race often depends 
upon his manipulation of the rudder lines. Like the 
rest he has usually to go in for a considerable amount 
of exercise so as to keep his weight down. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest hardship he has to 
endure is to sit shivering in the stern on an icy cold 
morning often feeling more dead than alive. 

The last few days of training before the great event 
comes off are, in the opinion of oarsmen, the most try- 
ing. Itis not that any great amount of hard rowing 
has to be undertaken, the time being principally occu- 
pied in practising starts, the importance of which cannot 
well be overrated, and the responsibility is shared by 
every man in the boat, coxswain included. And then at 
last comes the race itself, when, in the excitement, all 
past troubles are forgotten. 


ef or 


Tramp: “Please ma’am, I haven't a friend or a 
relative in the world.” 

Housekeeper : ‘“ Well, I'm glad there's no one to worry 
Lover you, in case you get hurt. Here, Tiger!” 


——»> § =o —_ 


THis 18 A MECHANICAL AGE.—Mrs. Brown (at Mrs. 
Smith's tea): “Oh, dear, that dreadful Miss Smith is 
singing again. I wonder what started her?” 

om Brown (aged seven): “I dropped a penny down 


_ ——to-—_. 


on his hare feet. 
——_—e f-=—__—__ 


Walter: “But, sir, if you can’t give me your name 
and address, how can I send you home ?” 


the punch): “ Do you know, I’ve forgotten everything. 
through to me, and when you come to my name I'll tei] 


you.” 
——— rte 


“Dip you report that suicide as I told you to do last 


night ? ” asked the editor of the new reporter, a graduate 
of aschool of journalism. 

“T saw the co , sir, but found it impossible to write 
a description of the affair.” 

“Why?” 

“How in the world was I to state the man’s throat 
was cut from ear to ear, when he only had one ear?” 


Three numbers of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE Eaxe been ee and those people who have not secured copies 


ave m three good things. 


“ware 
Pe, 


AFTER all, men are strange creatures. They will 
waste an hour hunting for a collar stud, instead of 
having an extra supply, and letting the wife find the 
missing one. You never see a woman look for the pin 
she drops. Her husband finds it when he walks about 


Guest (suffering from the salmon and cucumber—and 


But you wait a minute, waiter, just read the directory 


' 
| 
BY 
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LEAVES FROW A LAWYERS 
DIARY. 
Being Passages from the Experience of a Solicitor : 
By Razuasraw Quitiett, Notary Public. 


Prepared fay the Press by Joun K. Luvs, author of 
“The Landsays,” “ The Tonth of Fune,” etc. 


I01.—THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGEE. 


Ons of the most curious cases that ever came under 
my notice occurred not long after I had set up in 
ee sitting one day in fice dering how lo 

was one day in my o won w 
ret oe yen a toan at ed little capital 
possessed, w lanky yo who constituted my 
“staff” came into my room from the outer office, and 
informed me that a lady wished to speak with me. 

“I don’t subscribe to any missionary societies, 
Joseph,” I said sadly. 

“T don’t think this is a collector, sir,” said he. 

“And I don’t want to buy anything—and I don’t 
take police court work. You know that, Joseph. Never 
mind, Let her come in.” 


ression her appearance made upon me. 
Same wi atce ta laraeiaetioat 
time ing to the point; but bit by 
bit I got her story from her. It came to this: 

Mr. Joseph Plummer, her husband, was an ver, 
or something of that kind, with a little place of his own 


onl. 
eee is dha 
before. 


ties Friel ey ala esis een . It 
; appear made a an , i 
not for yn icmp of time.” ‘And be seldow began hie 
ab a Lae of Ln os ere hice another 
wo! urry straight to the 
terminus from the Preakfast table, leawel aa far as 
Yorkshire, and return by the last train at night. 
Another time he would get up in the middle of the night, 
and, with some absurd excuse about business, go out into 
the gas-lit streets in order, as it turned out, to catch a 
train to King’s Cross at five o'clock in the morning. 
On the third day he would spend his whole time in 
erase backwards and forwards between London and 


“What you want, madam, is a mad doctor, not a 
reg or was my private sentiment when I had listened 
to this astonishing statement; but I had sufficient 
regard for my clients’ feelings to keep my sentiments to 
my . I explained to her, a8 well as I was 
able, that there was no law in England to prevent a man 


= ap as ay a nthe could afford 
‘or, or from ing like a j in the 
nt ieemnnl to him bea _ iis 


“And what about his wife and children P” cried my 
fair client indignantly. “Are they to be allowed to 
rstarve while the head of the house, as he calls himself, is 


wasting his substance in railwa:; bg airy Oy and refresh- 
ment bars ? That may be law, sir, but let me tell youit 
isn’t justice!” 


What was I to do with a woman like this? : 
‘* What on earth would you like me to do?” I cried. 
“It’s not for me to advise you; it’s for you to advise 
me,” retorted the odious woman. ‘“ But if J was a man, 
and a lady, as it might be me, was in a difficulty, I'd 
find a way of helping her out of it! See if I wouldn't! 
But if you can do nothing for me,I suppose I can go 
away. 
And with that she ae up her skirts, tossed her 
feather-bedecked head, and sailed off towards the door. 
, stop!” Icried. “Wh 


“S$ not prove to that 
you cond give valuable advice to a ind sci ant 
anuetal ci 


circumstan: Supposing ris agra 
ces. Su ou were in 
my place, what would you advise P Speak freely. I 
make no additional charge when I advise clients ‘i do 
what they are already set upon doing.” 

“Don’t you? That's very kind of you!” said Mrs. 
Plummer, not in the least ing my little joke. 
“ That's truly and of you; and that 20, 
Tl tell you what I d do if I was in your place. I’d 


The musie of our MELODY has quite as pleasant tones 
For those who dwell in cottages as those who sit on 


a 


MP ee ERI I Ee Pet Te nN tes ey 


make ‘mind to see this thing through! I | in the 
up my aay Ss it | mss 


wouldn't let it beat me. I°a@ swear.an 


called out. A queer, an 
. I thought I should like, 
above all things, to do the very thing this preposterous 


woman so much concern. It would be very undignified, 
i unprofessional; but, then, no one 
ing about it. I had plenty of time to 
Fa for the enterprise—there was, unfortunately, no 

ubt about that. The spirit of curiosity that con- 
quered Eve, and was the ruin of the young lady lef in 
& room with a covered dish which she was forbidden to 


open, and which contained only a live mouse—I say, the 


irit of curiosity marked me for her own. I hesitated. 

was lost. I told the lady that I would take her advice 
and do my level best to solve the mystery surrounding 
her husband’s condact. 

On the following morning I told my staff that I would 
probably be out of 


town all day. The “probably ” was 
a loophole in case 
of my being 
obliged to return 
ignominiously to 

e office. I then 
betook myself to 
King’s Cross ter- 
minus, armed with 
a photograph of 
the quarry, which 
Mrs. Plummer had 
ent me overnight. 

Thad not waited 
long before I saw 


. ' to receive its . 

: sen ge rs. e 

: a, seemed ve . 

Heniaria tiie comes 

of a seat, peering 

into several carriages, empty ones as well as others, 

before he found a seat to suit him. It was not until 

the train was on the point of starting that he finally took 
his place. 

It was a Parliamentary train running as far as Peter- 
borough, and as soon as I ascertained that Plummer 
intended to travel by it, I purchased a ticket, and took 
aseat in a second-class compartment, next to that in 
which my client’s husband had placed hi . It was 
culy b ears: few man from place to place that I 
could hope to find out the secret end and object of his 
journeys. : 

Tmay as well say at once that there was nothing the 
least dark or mysterious—nothing suggesting treasons, 
stratagems, or spoile—in the appearance of Mr. Plummer. 
He was short, stout, and pursy. He wore a suit of 
dark tweeds somewhat the worse for wear, and a silk hat 
that had seen ita best days. There was an anxious 
expression in his face; his beady brown eyes glanced 
here, there, and ev here; there was a restless, 
nervous activity in all his movements. 

We had not gone far on our journey when I ob- 
served that Mr. Plummer had left his carriage and had 
entered another one. I would have thought nothing of 
this had it not happened a second time, and again a 
third time, before we had got half way to Peterborough. 
What could the man be up toP 

All at once it flashed upon me—he must be seeking 
something, something he had lost but did not care to 


-advertise for. A moment after this solution occurred 


to me I saw the folly of it. The carriages were not only 
examined, but cleaned out periodically, and all articles 
found in them were taken to the lost luggage office. It 
would be nothing less than lunacy for anyone to hunt 
for a lost article in a railway carriage a week after it 
had gone astray. 


Then I asked myself whether the only rational or | but it was strongly s 


possible explanation of these eccentricities was not 
simply this—that the esteemed Mr. Plummer was “ off 
his ”” Business troubles, or anxiety of one sort or 
another, had for the time being turned his brain. 

In order to satisfy myself on this point I followed 
Mr. Plummer into a com ent, and very soon 
forced him to enter into conversation with me. His 
Manner was nervous and excited, as I had already 
noticed, but there was no trace of insanity in his talk, 
though there had been plenty of it in his actions. I 
feigned to fall asleep after a time, and out of the corner 
of my eye I saw my man ly scrutinising the 
windows of the epee and then resume his seat. 
That there was a method in his madness I felt sure; 
but the rest was all guess work. At the first station he 
got out, and I thought it better not to follow him. 

Fortune threw a piece of work in my way next day, 
and Mr. Plummer and his affairs passed altogether out 
of my mind. In connection with this business I had 
occasion to go down to Bedford; and on my returning 


. - “4 Dy 4 
Oe a ee * > ’ ~ 


Wrsx supe 
Magcn 14, Lay, 


what was my surprise, on getting int, .. 
to that Mr. er was ure ie. 
It seemed as if I were fated never to rid of the t::.. 
I took my seat without ing to him, and he di: . - 
geem to recognise me. I noticed, bowever, thi: |... 


| even more nervous and excited than he bid Is, +. 


The train was pretty fall; and seeing a yx bet, 
the platform trying to obtain a seat, [called wt ty i. 
that there was room in my compartment. Kevin: |. 
and seated himself opposite to me with a smile. 

Glancing the next moment at Mr. Plummer, [ ;;.;; 
that he had turned perceptibly paler, and that he w:.; 
casting suspicious looks at me and the constable ix i; 
asking himself whether our being there together wis . 
mere accident. 

The train moved on, and Mr. Plummer, turning his 
shoulder to the other eee of the carriage, peer.) 
out into the blackness of the night. 

Suddenly I saw a change in his face. Something ii:.1 
happened. He had seen something from that window iy 
spite of the darkness. I could even fancy I saw |.'; 
hand trembling slightly as he raised it to rub the 1... 
opposite his eyea. Then he threw a wary glance roi:nd 
the com ent, and, seeing us all apparently as!p 
or talking, he furtively took out a scrap of paper and 1 
pencil, and began to write something down. 

At this point my curiosity got the better of me. | 
crossed over to Plummer’s side of the carriage, ani -..+ 
down beside him, with my eyes fixed on the piew «1 
paper in his hand. He hastily put it away, bendins 02 
me at the same time a look, not of resentment at :}.. 
impertince, but of fear. . 

Rising up under pretence of ee somethin= in 
the rack overhead, I through the window in 1!) 

hope of seeing what it was that had attracted Plums 
attention. My reason told me that long since the train 
must have carried us past it, whatever it was; nevert!.... 
less, a8 I knew that Plummer was watching me clo-:'y. 
I smiled as if I had seen what I had looked to see, an: -- 
why, I could not have told to save my life—threw a lo. 
at the policeman who was sleepily watching us frou |.'s 
corner of the carriage. 

Again I peered out of the window. Again I smi), 
then slowly resumed my seat. 

I was looking at the policeman, and noting that i» 
seemed to be o ing my neighbour with a certain pv. 
fessional interest, when a soft, warm, bulky form crusl:ed 

inst mine; a man’s hot breath was blowing on 1:7 
cheek, and a whisper low and hoarse came to my ear: 

‘* Bhall we go halves ?” 

I gave an almost im tible nod, and crossiny }avk 
again to the constable’s side of the carriage, sat down 
beside him. I was convinced from the expression of 
his face that he knew my friend Mr. Plummer, at !:2-! 
by sight. 

I offered the policeman a cigar, got into talk with iim, 
and presently said : ; 

“Do you know anything of that man over there :” 

ai ob mean the man in the brown overcoat? ” 

“ es.” 

“Might I ask why you are inquiring, sir?” 

ee Only because T thought of joining him in a litte 
matter of business.” 

“Then take m 
sitrion, sir, and re t 

ve anything to do 
with rete = 

“Why? Do you 
know anything 
against him?” and 
a small gold coin 

d from my ‘ 
to those of 
the constable. 

“Oh, it’s only this, 
sir. You have heard 
of the great Panton 
Bill Forgeries ? ” 

“Of course. Who 
has not P” 

“ Well, that fellow 
was in it.” 

: You don’t say 


so! 
“Don’t mistake me, sir. I don’t mean that he «is 
one of the They all got put away—s«e 
for life, some for twenty years, fifteen years, and sv’; 
d that this man—Plunim. 
I think his name is—who is a first-rate engraver. ki 
more about the forgeries than he ought to have kuown. 
But nothing could be proved against him beyond lis 
acquaintance with the chief criminals, and he new \' 
put on his trial. He disap for some time alte’ 
the trial, but lately he’s been seen about London. wl I 
know the railway police have had instructions to wi'«" 


“Really? Has he been up to any tricks on hiv 9 
account P” : 

“No, sir; I believe not. But the man who toll 
said that he had a way of running out and incf.i 
carriages, and continually travelling about ina pur) ~ 
less sort of way——"””___ a 

“ Ag if he were on the look-out to steal sometliti- 

“Exactly a0, sir. He is looked on with su-}"°" 
though I can’t say that a aa noe pores ak _ 

“ ou much for . Iw ; 
it away. Yi tell him that I’m much obliged for bs 
offer, but can't go into the thing with him. 


By 


thrones, 


SBA: ine 


WEEK ENDING 
MancH 14, 1896. 


: ‘ll be very wise, sir,” said the policeman. 
anal tee the train was drawing near * Bb 
pyiecas, and I tried to recall to m mind oust Ne 
he] of the famous Panton case. | he frauds ha n 
wt ingeniously planned and carried out, and the scale 
Mich the scoundrels had conducted their swindling 
eee itions had been something fur larger than anythin 
tut had been attempted before. Several banks ha 
in victimised to a large amount; and, indeed, the 
‘lie were never allowed to learn the full extent of 
be | losses, for fear of shaking the confidence of the 
i ks’ customers. I also remembered that the booty 
i... n-ver been recovered. The rogues kept their secret 
wit Tt had been commonly said in legal and financial 
‘Jos that there would be a big “find” for somebody 
onday, When the secret of the Panton forgers was 
disovered. . . 7 

‘r),» speed of the train was evidently slackening ; and I 
rete Plummer, in order to speak tohim. As I 
Gul so ny eye fell on the window close to which he was 
sitting; and I distinctly saw some lines traced on the 
Ites. a if With a diamond. Bending down to whisper 
into his ear, I fixed my eyes (unobserved by him) upon 
tiw ficures, and fixed them indelibly on my memory. 

This was what I read traced on the smooth surface, to 
remsin there as long as the substance itself should 
endure: 

G. wld : 

T» Plummer I whispered : 

“The constable's all right. 
thing. But when 
we reach the = 
form. you mus 
meat into tbe 
Midland Hotel, 
unl ask for a 
private sitting- 
room. I will fol- 
low close at your 
heels, and < can 
ataage things 
thee toouriutual 
sitisfaction. Is it . 
a bargain P” 

He looked up in 
my face = and 
nodded. I smiled 
whit I intended 
to be at once a 
smile of encoure 
ainent and men- 
act: and in a 
minute ortwo more 
tletrainranalong- 
side the platform. 

I lingered for a moment or two to say a word to the 
policeman, 80 as to impress Plummer with the idea that 
he and I were hunting together, and that I was putting 
ae = track; and then I accompanied Plummer to 

we notel, 

We got a private room, and I ordered drinks. 

No sooner had the waiter retired than I said: 
on G ongt Lenny the umber you've been hunting 
of 50 long, isn’ a, ha, ha!” 

* Well, and what if itis? Is there another man in 
the world that can use it beaides me ? ” 

“Perhaps not,” I answered coolly. “I should say 
sd te e only one of the Panton gang that has 
PSU gging. , 

“Thover was a member of the firm—not to say pro- 
Denys said Mr. Plummer, with a sullen, discontented 
ii. They were all too big ewells to be intimate with 
he likes of me. But you see, being a first-class one 
wt the engraving tools, they couldn't do without me; 
x I swore I wouldn't stir a step in the business, unless 
is probes nmr and share alike. So they were bound 

rms. 
Pals aus as bey didn’t appesr in any of the 
une » you sa your skin when the crash 

Mr. Plummer winked gravely. 
oe ha get your share of the swag?” I 
it as fine an air of indifference as I could 
aa Not a ha'penny beyond my bloomin’ exes!” 
lave a companion with an oath. “But I meant to 
ave something good out of it. If they had the bad 


to get quoded, that was no reason why I should 
AAS my share.” Z 


“ aera not.” 
i told Clarke straight—he was the head partner, 
re may call it—that I would if they did not 
*H le square thing by me; and then they told me——” 
a Taped, and gave me a suspicious look. 
eee the money had been safely put away,” I 
weit in the name of Cachmire—that was Clarke, you 
T nodded. 


* Cachunire kept in the background. He bought 
c:) 


stock 
Pe Need pony through a broker when the money 


at i = ” 
I smiled ag B I knew eal ee scsi 


Bit how ron cola’ touch if for want of the number. 

" Why, it was all along i 
ee of their confounded red 
i He stopped and gave me a keen, icious 
» finally saying: “But there! You ain’t going 


cl 


He will say no- 


The course of true 
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out of my sight till we lay our hands on the stuff, so I 
may as well tell you exactly how it was. You've no 
interest in giving me away, have youP” 

“ None at all. Idon't consider myself as belonging 
to the police at all now.” 

es Just so. But I spotted you that day you were 
shadowing me before. Tficupiit you looked bike a chap 
as would know which side his ead was buttcred on! 
I knew you were fly!” 

Acknowledging this handsome compliment witha grin, 

T asked him again why it was that he had not secured the 
spoil long ago. 
* Ain't I telling you?” said Mr. Plummerinan aggrieved 
tone. (He was by this time at his third glass of hot 
rum and water.) ‘* When the coppers were hot after my 
pals I knew where Clarke was, and I goes to’im and 
says I: ‘Look ‘ere, pal,’ says I,‘ you can’t go after the 
swag for fear of being grabbed,’ says I. ‘Just give me 
a horder on the manager of the place to deliver the 
goods to me, and I'll take what's wanted for the present, 
and either put back the rest, or stow ’em somewhere else 
as you havea mind.’ And I would ‘ave dealt fairly by 
them. I would, so’elp me ——! 

“Well, he gives me the key of the safe, and the letter 
giving me authority to open it. And when I go there, 
with my heart going fit to choke me, for I couldn't tell 
that the police might not have got wind of the affair, 
and be laying in wait for whoever came to open that 
safe—when I do go, what do you think that sweep of a 
nianager, or whatever they call him, says to me? ‘We 
can't on no account,’ says ’e, ‘allow a stranger to open a 
safe, even if he brings an order, without he brings the 
number. For,’ says ’e, ‘the order may be forged, and 
the key may be stolen, but nobody can know the 
number, save and except the owner for the time being, 
and such person as he may choose to confide in.’ 

es Well, ¥ blustered, and I said Mr. Cachmire had gone 
to Noo Zealand, and would be raving mad if he knew 
that this business as he had intrusted to me could not 
be done for their foolishness ; but it was all no go. And 
I didn’t dare to make too much fuss, for fear they might 
begin to ask questions about Mr. Cachmire. There was 
nothing for it, but to go and ’unt’im up, and get the 
right number from ’im. He’ad ’ooked it to Newcastle, 
where he had friends, and when I got to the stution 
there, I saw a crowd. Burn me, if this wasn't the crowd 
seeing Clarke being took off to quod! I pushed in 
among them, and the old boy catches a sight of me, and 
I squeezes near enough to whisper to him—‘ what's the 
number? You didn't giveme the number.’ He under- 
stood ime right enough; but just then the carriage door 
was opened, and the police hustled him in, without 
giving him a chance of answering me. 

“I suppose I looked as if I had lost sixpence, for 
Clarke burst out laughing at me through the window as 
soon as he had got into the carriage. I made signs to 
him that I wanted the number, and—wasn’'t it smart of 
him ?—he wrote it with his diamond ring on the glass! 
Oh, he was a swell I can tell you, re had his gold 
weighs and diamond ring, like any gentleman in the 

and ! 

“You would say I had all I wanted now.  3ut waita 
bit. There was a terriffic crowd on the platform, all 
trying to get a glimpse of the noted forger; and the 
police were driving us back with their batons, so that I 
was forced further and futher away from the carria: 
window. Besides the writing was faint, and hardly to 
made out from the outside, and of course it appeared 
backwards, seen 
through the glass. 
The consequence 
was I couldn't 
read what he had 
written: the 
carriage rolled off 
with my pal in 
it, and ever since 
T’ve been ’unting 
‘igh an’ low for 
that there car- 
riage. Lately I 
felt sure that the 
police were after 
me and I knew 
they had somehow 
or other ta 
hint of what I 
was up to. When 
I saw you call 
that copper to 
come into the 
carriage with us, I thought I was gone! And you may 
imagine what I felt like when I saw that you had 
waited till I got into the very compartment I had been 
seeking for months. It was a Midland carriage, or I 
would have found it sooner. I saw the only way was 
to offer to go shares with you. And you rose to it pretty 
quick, didn’t you?” 

Again I smiled by way of answer. -. 

“Ts it long since you found the number?” inquired 
my companion. 

7, Sat ciey long. I suppose we may take it that the 
whole lump belongs to us now P” 

“To be sure! What's the use of railway debentures 
and such like to a fellow with a lifer? Even if some of 
them get out in twelve or fifteen years, you don't sup- 
zoe e stuff would be allowed to le there all that time, 

youP” 


“No, I suppose not. And now I'm for bed.” 

So eee were we of each other that neither of us 
would allow the other to go out of his sight, and we 
engaged a bedroom with two beds in it so that we might 
pass the night together. 

I did not yet know the exact locality where the 
treasure was concealed, Lut from the conversition of 
Mr. Plummer and the hints he had let fall I could form 
a pretty good guess as to what had been done with it. 

And it turned out that I was right. 

As the clocks of the city strack nine on the following 
morning Mr. Plummer and I stood side by side at the 
entrance to the safe deposit in the heart of the city. 

My companion exhibited his credentials, and we were 
immediately admitted. We passed together down one 
of the long subterranean corridors, the walls of which 
were lined with the doors of so many fireproof safes. 

We hurried along till we came to the door indicated 
by the attendant; and Plummer fumbled with the key 

rag or two, 
- till the man was 
<= out of sight. He 
» TS’ then turned it. 
The massive door 
slowly swung back 
on its hinges. I 
felt as Ali-Baba 
must have felt on 
entering the magic 
cave. There 
would be no sacks 
of silver or gold, 
no heaps of jewels; 
only undles of 
papers, which, 
nevertheless, 
would he—— 
The safe was 


empty ! 
k ery that 


echoed through the 
vault escaped the 
lips of my companion. I gripped him bythe arm, anxious 
that he should not attract attention, and forced him to 
silence and some sort of composure. He peered into 
the cavity; but it was needless. The searching electric 
light filled every corner of it, showing only dusty and 
empty shelves. Mechanically he locked the door, and 
went back to the main entrance. There I took the key 
from his unresisting fingers, and handed it to the 
attendant, telling him to keep it till Mr. Cachmire called. 

“ Most likely that blackguard Clarke has had another 
key, and gare it to a friend of his own,” said Mr. 
Plummer. He was almost crying; and scoundrel == b~ 
was, I could not help feeling sorry for him. I said it 
was plain that the gentlemanly Clarke had been one too 
many for him; and he sorrowfully bade me farewell. 

Thinking the matter over in the solitude of my own 
office that afternoon, it struck me that it was extremely 
probable that the astute Mr. Clarke had made use of 
another hiding-place of the same kind to secure his 
booty in. He would have very little time, I refiected, 
in which to choose a place of deposit. He would not be 
likely to choose a bank, and he would be unwilling to 
trust an outsider. What more likely than that he 
should run over to Paris with the stocks and shares ‘he 
had bought, and 

ublic company, like the one in London. He might 

nave done this before the alarm came from the police; 

or he might have managed to do it through a friend. 
There could not be many companies, I reflected, who 
let out safes on hire. 

The idea stuck by me, and I followed it up. 

Furnished with letters from the Middlesex Bank and 
the Bank of England, both of which had lost heavily 
through the forgeries, and with a few lines from the 
secretary to our Chief Commissioner of Police, I went 
to Paris, and interviewed the manager of the well-known 
safe deposit company in that capital. 

At first he laughed at the very idea of violating the 
sanctity of his customers’ confidence, even so far as to 
tell me which of them were well known to be respectable, 
but when I explained what had happered, and showed 
him a letter from the Bank — 


of England indenmifying 3 
tf 


him against loss, and hinted 
at thepossibility of a princely 
reward from the other bank, ¢ 
he looked more serious. § 

The end of it was that we 
had to wait a year and a 
half, and when the rent of 
some of the safes had been in 
arrear for some months, 
the safe company offered no 
obstacle to their being opened. 
This was done under a 
magistrate’s order, in the 
presence of a Police Commis- 
sary, and in one of the abandoned safes—if I may call 
them so—we found English stocks and shares to the 
value of ninety-seven thousand pounds, together with 
ample evidence in the ied of letters, etc., that the 
depositor had been none other than the notorious forger, 
Richard Clarke. . 

I never saw Mr. Plummer again except once. It was 
in Fleet Street. He was looking very much out at elbows, 
and he asked me tolend him a sovereign—which I did. 


love never did run smooth—without PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


lace them in a safe rented froma - 


w 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 
REPLIES. 

380% Could the Queen Abdicate at any Moment she 


According to the present theory of our Constitution, 
she could not doso without the consent of Parliament. 
point was made quite clear at the Revolution of 

‘The famous resolution then — bd the 
on Parliament hp ge a s ae 

brokex: oe gar ecigne ween an : 

fact, i peo, 


expressed in words; but it is certain that the 
_— Parliament, when it restored the myers 
in pereon of Charles II., did so on the implie 
ing that the king should hold his crown 
iti nation gave him a 
return was to govern according to 
essence @ contract, and no contract 


abi 

i 
ig 
5 


way. In the same resolution, the Parlia- 
ment declared that the throne was vacant. Ef the flight 
beberle: en mmcoberj er po 
would have been superfluous, illian Mary 

have been at once elected. That such a declaration was 
made implies that abdication did not vacate the throne. 
Of course, in practice the monarch’s retirement from the 
throne would leave it vacant, for he could not be forced 


2897. Do any Birds Possess the Power of Yentriloquism ? 
Perhaps it were a k gute to state that, from a purely 
logical t of view, a great many birds are ven- 

i M of fact, no men are, since 
the name is founded upon the mistaken supposition that 
the voice of the so-called iloquist proceeds from the 


the song is in the breast.” Ventriloquis 
given a double-jointed definition. It is described as tha 


art of producing tones and words without any motion of 

the mouth, so the hearer ian induced to infer the 

proceed coma i to ey ad Ga ae ter’ ieee 

‘bir the test writer's belief, 

ma god: iw geet — uttering _ ger) 
» but, on other hazd, a v ong 

of featlored rs have the tines ‘od ‘aoa 


Aree te discovered in one of the western 
i of pate ee hoes te et ee 
The most hunters fail to 
ee the bird by judging from the 
dizection in which i sound proceeds First it appears 

from another ; now to 
indefinable distance 


the creature which utters it. The whisper of this little 
bird, seemingly near at hand, may in reality come from 

ore one hundred . Yet, if 
traly, the famous bell bird of the 
Brazilian forests must be the greatest ventriloquist of 
@ writer that one of these birds 
was able to make its voice com 
quarters of the small village in 


CONDITIONS, 


Wa shall be glad to receive replies to any 
the questions asked here from our readers. 
ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
ess. We shall print the best reply to 

ion, and shall pay for all matter 
Sad at the rate of two guineas a column. 


etre 


worthy of insertion. 


-soverei 


Gr ee PIP aw ye 
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2005. What is the Observed Relation between the 
Education of Women and the Marriage Rate‘ 
The rate at the time is lowest in 
London and 


in Northumber 
to 


emerge one and wae a and are, 
diligence of in more rocur- 
able. In the United States Dr. C. F. i baie tained 


marry, and as of all women only twenty per cent. of those 
who come to a marriageable ace do we ind husbands, 


matrimony. It appears rall 
business ite does not il 

lessen her ambition in this direction, but it would seem 
that what is called the “higher education” does have 
this effect, to a far more limited extent than 
might be supposed, upon girls. We find, indeed, an 
increasing proportion of disti women who are 
college gredoaten unmarried. is may not be entirely 
due to disinclination on the part of the ladies themeel ves. 
It may, in a word, be due to the fact that while clever 
men are too clever to seek the compariousbip of clever 
women, the average individual is more likely to be 
terrified by, than enamoured of, the profound knowledge 


and unfathomable wisdom that comes of what is called 
the higher education, 
2896. If a Fo lor Committed a Crime in 


reign Ambassad 
this Country, could he be Tried for it? 

The best legal opinions are at variance on this point. 
Coke expressed an opinion that if an ambassador 
committed a crime, which was forbidden not merely by 
the statates of the nation with whom he resided, but by 
the law common to all nations, such an act as treason or 
felony, he loses privilege, and may be punished in 
England like any other 
by Foster and Sir Matthew Hale. 


treason againet 
Francia 


Wagx ENpDINa 
Maxce 14, 139, 


disa . In this marvellous way Nature restores tho 
bone to its origimal condition. The new bone is dense; 
than the old, and as some thickening usually remains 2+ 
the point of union, increased strength is the resn!:. 
This is born out by the fact that in ice it is excec:. 
ingly rare to meet with refracture of a bone at the «li! 
spot. It must be remembered, however, that t|.,. 
strength of a long bone lies chiefly in its elasticity 
seb to which any strain put upon it is borne equally 
by all parts. The existence of a “knot” due to an «lj 
fracture must to aome extent interfere with this diffusivn 
of the strain, and so increase the risk of breakave els:.. 
where. In other words, because the bone does not bend «:, 
well, it is more aptto break. Asa matter of fact, casos of 
refracture, even at a new point, are rarer than might 
be expected—possibly from increased carefulness on 
the part of the patient. The above remarks refer, «¢ 
course, to a perfectly set bone; an ill-set one may 
greatly weaken a limb; even in such instances, however 
ature can do much, and a casing of new bone remains 
to support the weakened portion. 
2899. bet were Anzsthetics first Used in Surgical Opera- 
ons 


? 

The employment of the juice of the po or the 
mandrake, and of other narcotics to Simao Se ncihitn y 
is very. old. Herodotus (fifth century B.c.) tells us thi, 
for this purpose, the Scythians used the vapour 
of hemp seed. It is even maintained by cons 
that the early Greek physicians produced bypnoti:: 
insensibility before operations. Pliny, who diel 
A.D. 79, says that a decoction of mandragora (mir. 
drake) is taken “ before cuttings and puncturings, |rst 
they should be felt.” Dioscorides, of Cilicia, a physician 
of the second century, says in his book on Mater: 
Medica, that mandragora “ causes insensibility (us. 
thesian) in those who are to be cut or cauterised.” 
According to a very ancient Chinese manuscript, the 
ph sician, Hon-thow, used to give a preparation of hemp 

ore operations, to prevent any pain being felt. 
In medical books of the eleventh and twelfth centurie-, 
we read of p tions, the smelling or inhalin: of 
which caused insensibility in patients about to le 
operated uyxm. ‘The indiscriminate use of anwsthetics 


ien. This view was supported | by quacks v:de then. fall into disrepute, and their we 
In the case of ; seeras to Lave almost died out when Sir Humphrey Davy 
endoza, the Spanish ambassador, who was guilty of | . 5 ' 
ueen Elizabeth, A}bericns Gentiligand | umusthetic. Little notice was taken of his sugyestions, 
otman held that he could not: be punished in | 


Legan in 1890 toad,ocate the use of nitrous oxide a3 an 


cr of other similiar ones for some years. However, in 


Papin. but rougt be sent to bis own country. Again, ; 121¢, Dr. Wells, and in 1846, Dr. Morton, both American 
in 


reign of James I., when the Spanish ambassadors | 


dentists. Lega the use of nitrous oxide and ether in 


were accused of libuiling the Duke uf Buckingham, Sir | dentistry with great success, In 1846, the practice evan 


| Robert Cotton held them exempt from trial ea repre. 
-senting their sovereign prince; «ll their actions were the 
‘ agtious of their master tntil he disavowed them. In the 


reign. of George I., the Prime Minister thought it 
to excuse the arrest of a Swedish ambassador 
on the nd of political danger. At the present day, 
it is probable that an am r would be sent to his 
own country to be tried for crime he committed. 
Such a course would be regar as necessary in the 
case of a political crime, but in the case of a private 
crime, such as larceny, as optional and convenient. 
In any case, the offended state could demand uate 
yous t. This immunity, which is due to the fact 
an ambassador, as the resentative of the 
or head of an independent state, is no more 
amenable to the laws of the country in which he is 
ee his master would be, extends even to their 
personal retinue and servants. 
2898. Is it True, as Commonly Asserted, that a Broken 
Limb Becomes, when oe Stronger than it 


was before the 
The bone is strengthened at the point of fracture, but 
probably weakened as a whole. hen a long bone of 
the leg or arm is soft living tissue known as 


“allus” is produced hetween and around the two broken 
ends. In this tissue earthy matter is gradually deposited 
until the whole is solid. The excess of new bone, 
surrounding the point of fracture, 
splint during the process of solidification, and is then 
absorbed. t the same time the plug of bone interrupt- 
ing the central canal, in which the marrow lies, 


QUESTIONS. 


2931. Which are the earliest recorded scientific astro- 
nomical observations ? 


2932. Which is the earliest authentic record of coal- 
mining P 

2933. What is probably the immediate cause of pain P 

2934. Are there any known means of insuring im. 
munity from snake bites and scorpion stings P 

2935. Which of the world’s gold-i 2Ids has developed 
most rapidly P 

2936. Do animals become insane P 

2937. Is marriage of the dead practised in any part of 
the world P 

2938. Is it true that miners never suffer from cancer P 

2939, Which is the most remarkable example of fiction 
anticipating history P 

2940. Are the songs of the same kinds of birds the 
same in different countries P 


to spread in England and on the Continent. In 1847, sir 

James Simpson, of Edinburgh, began the use of cliloro- 

form, which rapidly superseded the others in this country. 

2001. Why have there Never been any Great Socicties 
Founded by Women? 

Two chief reasons may be assigned: First, the natural 
inability of women to co-operate in the interest of their 
own sex; secondly, use women, as a rule, are not 
possessed of any true instinct of loyal friendship amon: 
themselves, One who signed herselt “A Woman of the 
Day,” said not long since in the SaruERDAY REVIEW, that 
“the bond of fellowship which existe between man ind 
man simply by virtue of a common sex, is entirely 
absent between woman and woman.” If that be true— 
and facts seem to support the statement—then we hive 
the reason why women have never founded any great 
societies. The consensus of opinion seems to be, thit 
women cannot work together use there is a sort of 
enmity—or call it antagonism, or jealousy—which men 
do not possess in anything like the same deyrr. 
.Women as a rule work more he the individual than fer 
the community. They will work earnestly for some on 
man or woman, but not for the mass. It is a noticesll» 
fact that when women attempt reforme their greiit«st 
critics are women. Women therefore fail to combine 
for the formation of great societies for many reason-, 
but notably because they Jack cohesive power. Thiit 's 
why trade-unionism among women is almost a farce, ait 
ita operation ineffectual, and why the associitions 
formed by women for their betterment, and governed by 
them are so apt to become diaabled through internal strife. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
cae 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mveucy 
and interest, 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in Is7i, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of 3 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 


General Manager and Sceretary, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 


Once Dr. Jameson gets over the worry of his trial he will have a good deal more time to read SHORT STORIES. 


W EEK ENDING 
Marcy 14, 1896. 


<oyeTiMEs my lady wears a veil ; 

sh wore the thing to-day— 

Her eyes shone through it hke twin stars 
From out the milky way. 

“Tyas all of white, and when she wears 
That veil too well I know ; 

T ny not dare approach the maid— 
She's like a queen of snow. 


it when ny lady wears a veil 
Mot lace with ais and dashes, . 
Through which the warmth of her dear smile 
Can penetrate in flashes, . 
She looks like some old-time marquise, 
Brimful of wit and folly, 
And then I know there’s fun in store— 
That black veil is so jolly ! 


Sometimes she wears a veil of brown 
Or dreary autumn yellow, 

And then I know that she is bent 
On lecturing a fellow. 

Ah. how I hate that thick brown veil, 
Her winsome face quite hiding, 

For then there’s nothing but her voice 
To mitigate the chiding. 

Sometimes she wears no veil at all. 
Without its shrouding mist 

She's at her best—for that’s the sign 
She's ready to be kissed. 


Se SaInRIEnmEEnemnn sak “en cimammemiememmemeesd 
FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tue boy hung back when the visitor spoke to him, 
d his mother was naturally annoyed. 

“Won't you go to Mra. Brown, Willie?” she said. 
“No,” replied the boy Se’ 

“ Dont you like me?” asked Mrs. Brown good- 
aturedly. 
“No, i don't,” answered the boy. 

“Why, Willie?” exclaimed his mother reproachfully. 
“Well, I got beaten for telling the truth yesterday, 
nd I don't mean to be to-day,” protested the boy. 


—____~»-f-.—____ 
OLD WEATHER CHILLS CHARITY. 


“How is business P ” I asked the blind man. 
| “Poor,” he anewered, “ very poor. This cold weather, 
mat makes my fingers and toes tingle, freezes the 
ockets of the people. They go rushing along in such 
b hurry that they don’t see me any more t I do 
hem; but I hear their feet hurrying by. I know just 
ow it is. Their coats are buttoned up to their chins, 
nd their gloved hands are thrust deep into their pockets. 

stoo much trouble and too uncomfortable for them 
o tuke their hands from their warm coata, unfasten 
lf-a-dozen buttona, and take a penny from their 
ockets for me; so business is very bad.” 


SOMETHING NEW TO SMOKE, 


Tr appears, aceordin i i i 
: , g to the gossip of high society, 
oe are soon to witness the int mctiomat a po 
hon, which is now conquering London, and which, 
cording to the tradition of Parisian high life, will 
es be sponte there. 
© teler to the custom of smoki igarettes i 
hich tec is substituted for fobaass., cee ‘Sek 
ne ladies of this country that invented the new 
ry. of which they are passionately fond, and tea- 
oul are now not only to be had in certain 
* Saale aie but they are smoked in a new 
nish toliaceo etek a“ edit Kensington, in 
anton that the fashion in question, however 
me fo ar ay may appear at first sight, may have 
be err ie resent time it is customary after dinner fo: 
toh le to desert the ladies pas iy in order 10 
Dm letely fete While the hostess and her lady guests, 
emote of maken, remain in waiting until it pleases 
se of the homely sex to rejoin them, and this, 
utry J 0 the shame of the nineteenth century 
Tit poe nerally terpens very late. 
‘and somewhat shocking, to witness 


tle 8? Bake of @ cigar, af hich these sam 

net when their mania is scat ied, rt sel D 
meat : 

tie beat vat ae who have been abandoned 


CONSPIRATORS. 


“It’s not dark enough yet,” she whispered as she 


peerri eagerly up and down the street. 


“There's no one in aight,” he replied after a careful 


survey. 


“But some one may come round that corner at any 


minute and recognise us, and then I should want to die. 


“ Well, then, we'll wait a bit.” 
What dreadful deed did those two contemplate doing? 
He was about to give her her first lesson in riding a 


bicycle. 


— <_<» }.___. 
£20,000. 


THI8s Is THE Sum oF Money STOLEN FROM THE 
MIDDLEWICK BANK UNDER STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE watchman slept on duty, and during his uncon- 
sciousness, the safe was rifled. A new watchman is 
employed ; Detective Taylor is called in and proves to be 
one of the smartest detectives living. 

Every sy so abounds in thrilling situations, and the 
story keeps the readers interested to the end. For the 
firat instalment of this spirited serial, you must get 
SHorr Srogies, published on Tuesday, March 10th, 
dated March 14th. Only those ple who regularly 
read SHort Srorizs know the good ehitigs that those who 
do not read are missing. The number also contains an 
instalment of a serial by Miss Winifred Graham, and 
seven or eight good short tales, 


HE WAS FOND OF HOT POTATOES. 


A CERTAIN learned professor, not unknown to fame, 
had many little eccentricities. One of these, innocent 
enough in its way, was provocative of much good- 
natured banter from his friends. He was abnormally 
fond of those hot potatoes which one sees every day 
retailed by costers in the streets. 

On many occasions he had been seen to patronige the 
“all ‘ot.’ merchant at the corner of the street where he 
lived. The vendor was a business mun, and the pro- 
fessor’s open air lectures, dealing with the health- giving 
properties of a baked potato, never wearie? juin. 
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PEOPLE WHO WORSHIP THE DEVIL. 


IN this age and country it is difficult to uade our- 
selves that uny sane person, let alone any Bese body of 
people, can be found in go civilised a place as France to 
waste time and run riske for the pleasure of calling 
themeelves Devil-worshippers. Such is, however, the 
case, as I shall presently show. 

For some years past the clergy in various parts of 
France have observed inexplicable thefts of consecrated 
wafers from their churches, more especially at Easter- 
tide. Wide-spread attention was first directed to the 
matter ‘at He gente Easter, when an old woman 
suddenly rushed up to the altar in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, in Paris, and carried off two ciboriums, or 
contrivances for exhibiting the Host. Each contained 
fifty wafers, and this was the first time the theft had 
been committed in a wholesale way. 

It was no news, however, to many of the clergy, for 
the thing had already aroused alarm in church circles, 
and I have before me a Roman Catholic newspaper 
which gives names and statistics of places where the host 
had been stolen. Thirteen churches had been robbed in 
this way in the Diocese of Orleans, and the Bishop of 
Grenoble issued a circular to the clergy under him, 
pacing them on their guard. Since tie the Arch- 

ishop of Lyons has enjoined the clergy of his diocese 
to keep the Host under lock and key when not in use. 
Of late the scandal has grown to such proportions that 
the authorities have sent a circular to the police to be on 
the look-out for such thieves. 

The practice cannot be explained away on the ground 
of the value of the ciboriums, for it is now the custom 
to make them of gilt, brass, or aluminium, which would 
scarcely fetch a few pence from the most generous of 
receivers of stolen goods. The most hopeful theory is 
that the thefts are merely committed to satisfy the 
whim of some very rich madman. But they have been 
too numerous and too much scattered about the country 
to make this probable. 

Moreover, the Sutanists have been so emboldened by 
immunity that they are making less and less secret 
about their mysteries every day, and soon we may expect 
to hear of their places of worship receiving State recogni- 
tion, if not State pay, in France. It was not with any very 
serious difficulty that I contrived to persuade one of my 
Bohemian friends in the Latin quarter to enable me to 
he present at. the celebration of one of these weird rites. 


e morning, however, the “all ’ot’’ n: :. was itl, and | Of course,as 1 neither was nor devired tf) Gacoce 4 


his deputy took charge of the business for day. When ! 
the Professor arrived, and, having inve «i his peuny, 
continued his lecture as usual, his aud-enco - “denily 
entertaining grave doubts as to his sanitr. 

“Perhaps you are not aware of it, my od wan sii 
the Professor, with his mouth full, “bn* § would take 
me many years to enumerate the benefits derived fiom 
the modest potato. Look, now, I grasp this one in my 
hand, so. My fingera were rendered numb and useless 
by the cold. e@ grateful heat from the potato is 
communicated to the digits, creating a healthful glow, 
and bringing back the wandering senses——” 

“Yer don't say so?” interrupted the street merchant. 
“ Look ’ere guv’nor, why don’t yer try one in yer ’at?” 

The Professor now deals elsewhere. 


MY GERMAN UNCLE. 


THERE is a nap ee awnshop in Berlin, there are 
State pawnshops, ng Laeger county pawnshops, 
city or municipal pawnshops, and private pawnshops. 
The municipal an P dahon pawnshops may both exist 
in the same town. The rate of interest was fixed by a 
law passed in 1881 at not more than twenty-four per 
cent. per annum on loans under thirty marks, and not 
over twelve per cent. on larger sums. 

In Berlin the pawnshop is a Royal institution, and is 
not allowed to make a profit. Its surplus goes to 
charitable purposes. At Hanau no interest is charged 
on loans up to three marks if the articles are redeemed 
within six days. At Hof, in Baden, Reople are allowed 
to raise money, giving, as security, the receipt of their 
wages two or three weeks ahead. 

t Weimar and Hanau anonymous pawning is the 
rule. No names are asked and no address is given. 
Provision is made at Memel for merchants depositing 

in time of tempo embarrassment. 

At Bautzen, raw wool is received in pledge. At 
Bromberg military accoutrements are excluded from the 
articles which may be pawned. The pawnshop at Det- 
mold will not receive articles in pawn from servants 
without the consent of their masters. At Altenberg, and 
one or two other places, no one is allowed to pawn 
articles of more than 200 marks value without the con- 
sent of the Town Council. . . 
cael private pawnbrokers exist alongside the 


municipal institutions, in many towns the latter refuse 
to do business with the former. Second-hand dealers 
and pawnbrokers are especially prohibited from resorting 
to the municipal pawnshops. — . . 

A salutary regulation against dealing with pawn- 
tickets is frequently inforced. The rate of interest 
fluctuates a t deal in Germany, and is highest for 
small sums loaned for short periods. The average is 
about twelve per cent., and on loans issued against 
securities four or five per cent. 


Sataniat. 1 was vot aliowed to see cuy of the wore 
juteinite ceremonies. But what Locow was cic lauthy 
sarprising i. sutirfe wy codosity fora iove time to ecamey 

he headquarters of the Batanists are in a ee-tude 
house in ths neighbotn).ood of Fritarg, ia 3 attzerians: 
Tae parich functions tax? place in y kind of eoncortic 
ta the Beery suenard. From the outside it is a comune: 
ees building enough. Inside 1 found a room sume 
hirty-five feet long, with black, relieved only by 
various horrible designs in red. By the wall was a kind 
of altar, also hung with black. In front of the altar 
was an altar-cloth reversed so that the chalice was 
upside down. Above the altar was a rough picture of a 
red devil draining a chalice with a wild leer on his face, 
and sitting upon a ciborium. 

There were about twenty pv present, but how 
many of them had come out of curiosity it is impossible 
to say. Anyhow, no one uttered a word of protest at 
what went on. The proceedings began with:a volunta’ 
ona harmonium. It seemed to be a parody of chure 
music. One could recognise familiar soothing strains 
amid a harsh mocking discord. come the “ priest ” 
came in. He was got up something like the stage 
versions of Mephistopheles, only he wore a high conical 
hat and a vestment with a chalice, upside down, and, on 
the back of it, a number of allegorical designs, all ridicu- 
ling religion. 

he spectators were also more or legs indifferent. At 
any rate, their excitement, if they felt any, was of the 
suppressed order. I could fancy I detected a murderous 
gleam in the eyes of some of them now and then, but 
that may have been mere imagination. The impression 
they made on me was that of dangerous madmen. The 
“service” was an elaborate parodyof the Mass, and 
not a particularly funny one at that. Various antics 
were gone through, blasphemous songs were sung and 
chanted, and finally some stolen wafers were produced 
and subjected to various rather childish insults. 

I am told that this was only a “low mass” and that 
at “high mass,” which only takes place at fairly rare 
intervals, a black cat is solemnly slaughtered on the 
altar and ita blood is poured into a real consecrated 
chalice, which has either been stolen or consecrated by 
a renegade priest. The Satanists have taken a t 
deal of trouble to parody the whole Roman Catholia 
ritual, and some of the blasphemies against the names 
which Christians most revere are peculiarly disgusting. 
’ Of course, in the middle ages, dealings with the Evil 
One were punishable under the common law, just as 
easily as theft or assault. Nowadays we leave such 
people alone, or at most lock them up in lunatic 
asylums, The idea they have in their heads is that they 
can acquire supernatural powers by these practices, and 
if such an idea shows any further sign of spreading 
extensively, it will be for Governments to consider 
whether they will not do well to revive some of the 
old laws against demonology and witchcraft, or, at least, 
make access to lunatic asylums easier thanitis at present. 


A grand serial story lainin stran aumstances Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds was found by adventurous 
» explaining ander What strange cence in the STORY TELLER next week. 
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FOOTBALL NOTES. 


ExpgRiments have shown that soft wood under 
pressure becomes considerably harder than hard wood 
under pressure. 


A New form of insanity has been discovered. 
This is caused by rising from bed too early in the 
morning. A pretty form of excuse forsooth! 


A WATCHMAKER of the Pays-de-Calais, France, 
will shortly exhibit a repeating watch which actually 
tells the hours instead of striking them. You press a 
button, and immediately a tiny phonograph tells its 
tale. 


longings. 

A FOLDING bicycle has now been introduced into the 
French army. The pneumatic tyres are prudently 
replaced by cushioned tyres, and the whole thing is 80 
light that it may be carried on an infantry man with 
little more difficulty than a knapsack. 


A NEw vent-peg, regulated by a simple turn of a 
thumb screw has been patented. It is easily fixed in a 
cask by means of an external screw, and therefore no 
hammering or any other process disturbing to the con- 
tents of a cask is necessary. The patentee is Mr. Frank 
Parker, of 4, Bushey Mead Villas, Kingston Road, 
Wimbledon. 


ADHESIVE flexible cue tips are now being manu- 
factured. They can be fixed instantly by applying a 
lighted match to the gum-like substance with which 
they are provided. The address of the maker is George 
Bird, 45, Milton Street, West Hartlepool, and the price 
of these tips is sixpence per dozen post free, which is a 
good deal cheaper! ieee sone tips with which one is not 
altogether unacquainted. 


An inhabitant of Berlin is responsible for the 
invention of fireproof paper. A considerable quantity 
of asbestos fibre of the best quality, with several other 
ingredients, is mixed with the ordinary wood pulp, and 
then the entire mass is placed in the box, with the addi- 
tion of some lime-water and borax. Paper thus pro- 
duced will resist the direct influence of a flame, and 
san be placed even in a white heat with impunity. 


Ir is well-known to jewellers that aluminum will 
mark a glass or “paste” diamond, but not the true 
m, provided the surface is wet. This fact has now 
n applied in the production of a mechanical tester, 
which consists of a small disc of aluminum, rapidly 
revolved by an electric motor. The stone to be tested 
is wetted, and held against the edge of the disc by 
means of a spring clamp. When metallic marks are 
foul on the stone after this treatment, it is rejected as 
false. 


of Wales. 


or less merit. 


is a very 
for the third time. 


placed upon his head. 


Weroveur steel chimneys are now displacing the 
old brick chimneys in the United States. These stacks 
have been built to a height of seventy-six feet. Besides 
this, sixty-four feet of their total length are embedded 
in a brick base. But as steel expands when it is heated 
far more than brick, it was found impossible to have the 
shells resting directly inst this base, an obstacle 
which was overcome by allowing the stack to rest against 
heavy iron rollers, which allowed the shell to expand or 
contract without disarranging any part of the construc- 
tion. 

A DIscovERY, which is interesting if it is not very 
fmportant, has been made by a French physicians 
Tadpoles are apparently something like the needle of a 
compuss, that is to eay, they prefer to have the earth’s 

etic currents running in at their mouths and out at 
their tails rather than striking them crosswise. An 
amusing experiment may be performed by filling a 
vessel with water, emptying into it a school of tadpoles, 
and then passing an electric current through the water. 
Instantly the cr frogs will swing round in all 
directions, like beetles on a pin, until each little head 
points toward the positive pole. 


STEEL is now being used instead of plaster in the 
making of ceilings. Apart from the lasting qualities of 
the metal, it has also been found extremely advantageous 
in preventing the spread of fire in public buildings, and 
more partic wi in schools. The utility of siael'l uild- 
inge has been shown, and they are coming into more 

neral use epnseaney At the best a plaster ceiling is 

ble to injury, while constantly threatening the 
inhabitants of the house with the danger of collapsing 
al her through the action of water which, by gather- 
i ther between the upper surface of the plaster 
<a the connecting beams, breaks the clinch of the hair 
in the limes, and has been known to over-run an entire 
ceiling without any knowledge by the occupants of the 
room below. Steel ceili ave also this further 
advantage, that they make the highest form of ornamen- 
tation possible. 


very lon 
lengthy 


face. 


species. 


and his e 
farmers an: 
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Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert vegarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PaTEnt. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender, 


widespre 


from a pecuni 
ecientific knowledge. 


“Isobel” wishes me to mention that a new serial sto: 
immediate! 


build on his property a m 
only an hotel, but houses and shops where any of his 
employés, or for the matter of that, his neighbours 
interested in agriculture, may rent rooms or houses for 
themselves and their families for such time as they 
desire to make a study of experimental and practical 
farming. One can hardly doubt that the number of 
applicants will be enormous, or that the service thus 
rendered by Mr. Vanderbilt to the country will 


For many 
pay abe a practical interest in 
in future a large portion of his time will be t 
on his modal oa estate. — 


Mrs. GLADSTONE is a very fine organist, and 
still plays occasionally. 


Since a recent indisposition the Empress of 
Austria has acquired an unutterable dislike, almost 
amounting to hatred, for music in every form—even the 
finest operas rendered by the most proficient musicians, 


It is the Queen's privilege to own more chimneys 
that any otber individual in the world. Each of these 
chimneys is numbered, and Her Majesty has in her 

sion a complete chart of these uninteresting 


Mrs. LANatry's greatest hobby appears to be 
the collection of silver trifles, from the tiny silver 
furniture of a doll’s house up to the exquisite model, 
which stands on a beautifully inlaid table in a window 
recess, of a lurge ship under full sail. 


THE Queen of Sweden is one of the richest 
women in the world. Her brothers owned the gambling 
tables at Wiesbaden. and from them and that source 
she inherited her wealth. All her money will 
Crown Prince and his bourgeoise wife, of whom the 
Queen, aristocrat that she is, 1s still very fond. 


PrerreE Lot!, the French novelist, is said to spend 
more time before the camera than anyone else in Europe, 
with the possible exceptions of the Kaiser and the Prince 
He has been photographed in various 
attitudes and in almost every kind of attire, for he 
possesses a mania for dressing in fancy costumes. 


Tr is said that Lord Rosebery is at work on a novel 
dealing with the life of a diplomat. He has always had 
literary talent, and has at times written verse of more 
Not long after his health began to im- 
prove, upon his retirement from office, he took up work 
on a novel that had been already well-nigh finish 
careful workman, and is re-writing the story 


THERE are but two European potentates who 
manage to get along without change of residence. These 
are the Pope of Rome and the Sultan of Turkey. The 
Sultan bas never left Constantinople since he ascended 
the throne under such tragic circumstances nineteen 
years ago; and His Holiness bas remained within the 
precincts of the Vatican since the triple tiara was 


SaRasaTE, the Spanish violinist, is famous for 
his chivalrous courtesy. On one cocasion he arrived at 
St. James’ Hall in company with Madame Berthe Marx 
and Mr. Goldschmidt, and on alighting from the 
carriage found that it was not quite close to the kerb. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he placed a piece of 
music on the ground in order that the lady might not 
soil her slippers when he handed her out. 


ProressoR RONTGEN, Professor of Physics in 
the University of Wiirzburg, and discoverer of the new 
photogrephy, is a singular looking man. 

ac 


THE German~ Emperor is passing fond of 
sleighing. His sledge is one which was specially con- 
structed for him, partly from his own design, in St. 
Petersburg, whence all the best sleighs come. 
is driven moreover by an imported Muscovite coach- 
man, who wears the picturesque costume of his country. 
It is the Emperor's invariable custom to be accompanied 
on his expeditions by another sleigh, containing two 
members of his personal staff. 


Or Mr. W. G. Vanderbilt this may be said, that he 
perhaps makes better use of his money than any other 
American millionaire. On his estate away from New 
York he is in the course of planting a sort of model 
forest, where scientific forestry is to be practised and 
experiments made in acclimating valuable foreign trees, 
and in the most profitable management of the native 
His experiments, however, will not be confined 
to forestry, but will include horticulture and agriculture, 

rience should prove valuable to American 
landowners everywhere. He pro to 


village, including not 


effect. Fortunately for his compatriots, Mr. 
Vanderbilt is not only able, but willing to expend large 
sums of money in making these valuable ex 
which, although they will return nothing for 

point of view, will add much to 
s Mr. Vanderbilt 
ing matters, and 


by that clever writ: 
A HOME NOTES. 


He has a 
e, made still longer in appearance by a 
rd. He wears his hair in the upright, un- 
arted fashion, favoured by German University men. 
is big, bright eyes, bulging forehead, and somewhat 
lurge ears, help to form an unusually conspicuous 


Tuar the heavier and better trained team s'... .°; 
use their superior weight and strength to the ws, _ 
advantage within legitimate bounds is right en... 
and only kid-glove and drawing-room players .; 
object to such a course; but in this instance thin. 
much rash “chucking” and reckless footwork «|... 
men were down, and this kind of thing, highly «1. 
gerous and needlessly brutal as it is, is deserving uf ¢'4 
severest condemnation. Tackling keenly and © div, 
ing” smartly is one thing, but lifting a lighter min qyy 
his feet und dashing him to the ground, there t., !o 

unced upon by two or three other over-eager play.,, 
is quite another. Most of the Surrey men came out 


ell ger struggle against fate and a better tein 
cove! 


Ir is time the Rugby Union took cognizines of 
the manner in which the game over which it his cu. 
trol is played in some parts of the country. Ther jg 
no desire whatever in the south to underrate the prowess 
of the champion county’s team; it is admitted that 
Yorkshire has this season put in the field a fif: 
worthy of their great reputation, and some satisfi1)-.n 
is felt that this result has been achieved netwith). 
standing the defection of nearly all the clubs fyi 
which the county players were wont to be drawn. fut 
there is a general consensus of opinion amongst tl:...: 
who have the welfare of the game at heart, and \.Ji 
witnessed the display of forcible methods given in t!» 
match at Richmond, wherein Yorkshire defeated Surrey 
in the final match for the championship, that 1!) 
methods adopted and the degree of vigour impart! ty 
the play were by no means for the good of the spurt. 


OnE is always pleased to note the succes. of 
what one may term a home-trained footballer. Th» 
rage for rushing to Scotland for men haa obtained sili 
a hold over the leading clubs that local players, how vr 
= their natural ability, get very little chance of pr. 
erment. In the case of S. Bloomer and Derby County, 
however, we see the reverse of this picture. When i 
lad of sixteen Bloomer became associated with I'l; 
County, and was carefully looked after and cose! 
As a consequence, when a vacancy occurred in tu 
League team in 1892, Bloomer was deemed worthy «{ . 
trial; and so well has he justified the high opininn in 
which he was held by the club that he has retaine] hi 
pee without a question as to his right to it ever si. 
st year he displayed such consistently good for: 1.1 
he was selected to play for England against Ive! 
and subsequently gained the greater honour of inc!::~i-u 
in the team which defeated Scotland. Bloomer. «1:0 
was born at Cradley, near Birmingham, not 5j:\ 
twenty-two years ago, is fast and a clever dribbler . i: 
he also possesses a greater and rarer accomplish’. 
for he is a really fine shot at goal. 


ENGLAND has in the past produced Rugby jult- 
backs who might truly be termed great players ; but fur 
several years the supply of these Seemed to have failed. 
When C. M. Wells, who had played in several oth» 

itions, settled down as a half-back for Cambrii.e 
niversity, and subsequently for the Harlequins «nl 
Surrey, it was asserted by many that at length tle 
ae player in the most important position in the fie! 
again made his appearance. Wells gained Inter. 
national honours and performed brilliantly; then.» 
day, he went on to the ground at Edinburgh: ill, #1l 
almost unfit to play, and there, apparently, so far ax the 
Rugby Union Selection Committee were concerned. ie 
once for all destroyed that great reputation he hil ~) 
surely built i st year reliance was placed in Ii Ii. 
Cattell and E. W. Taylor, who did very well behivl 
winning forwards, but failed lamentably against >": 
land. Yet they were again selected this seasun. ly 
once more to fail when the really strong Irish side» 
encountered. Now there is some hope that utten'i 2 
will once more be turned to the old Cantal, wl ~: 
remarkable display against Yorkshire recently ~! m0} 
be sufficient to convince even the Rugby Union Cuin- 
mittee that he is capable of playing a strong defmn-ie 
as well as a brilliant offensive game. 


to the 


He 


It 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS: 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS % 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY ™y 
decide to be the neat of kin of any footlall player wires | 
with his death by an accident while actually playiny ||: 
The only condition is that the player in question wns! | ih 

ssessor of a copy of the poke suader of PEARSON'S 

EEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in iii the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The cozy werd oe me 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accitent 
must be given within three days, and death must hare occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
\ Available wnt midnight, March 14th, 1896, 


have a 


riments, 
@ present, 


——— a 


er, Miss Winifred Graham, will commence 


Werk ENDING 
Maxcu 14, 1896. 


ARMY NOTES. 


Havine in these Notes, and elsewhere, 
‘s at various times advocated the idea of 


A Gentlemen 


i regiment of young fellows 
Corpse ermood physical attainments who have 
find to pass the competitive examination entitling 


yy to @ commission mm the Army, or others, who, 
she tuning in them the making ae good soldiers, lack 
the weans to qualify themselves educationally, I am 
naturally pleased to eee that the oft-discussed scheme 
sceris likely to become an accom Babee ag ie 

‘4 committee of officers and others have i tye ap 
usketeers,” which 


Brees 7 . 
THE necessity of paying more attention 
to the Synesl deepen of the 
soldier, as apart from drill and march- 
ing, is, I am glad to note, making 
itelf felt. For the future, whenever possible, recruits 
aw tobe “eet up” and their muscles developed in the 
vymnasinm rather than on the drill ground, and in the 
use of old soldiers, i.e, men who have been dismissed 
yecruit drill, they are to be put through an annual 
course of gymnastics, for one hour a day on alternate 
davs, the duration of such course to be not less than 
twelve working days, which may be Fer at the 
di--retion of General Officers commanding districts. 
\ very wise restriction is announced, inasmuch as 
uvn who may be considered physically unfit for severe 
cymuastic exercises are to be excused if the medical 


Gymnastics in 
the Army. 


otticer considers it necessary, and men over thirty years 
of age need not go through the course unless they desire 
to do sv. 

For some years past cavalry recruits 


Food before have not 


to do early mornin, 
Work. : : 


riding exercise, as was the case in my 
time, on an empty stomach ; and what 
is applicable to mounted men should, I think, hold good 
as reurds infantry also. 

At present it is possible in some regiments for the 
men before gaae on parade in the early morning to 
vbtain a piece of bread and a cup of hot coffee by pay- 
ing sor it, but what I should like to see would be a fiche 
e ion served out gratis to every man who cared to apply 
or it. 

In the case of “seasoned” soldiers of two or three 
ers servos the discomfort i mia oni: felt aa it is 
with recruite—yo wing wit appetites 
which must he nate ai if they are to acquit Tacciasives 
creditably before the drill sergeant. 

A very wise regulation obtains that soldiers are not to 
be put through a course of tics immediately 
after a meal and the sooner a rule is established that 
they shall not be Aeinired to goon early morning parade 
ti fore they have something to eat the better. 


DepuTy-SURGEON GENERAL 
CazpgN Rowszg, whose well-timed 
remarke on equipment, contained in a 
letter to the Army AND Navy Gazerre, I recently 
ferred to in these Notes, has in a second communica- 
tion to the same service om, given expression to his 
views as tothe dress of the infantry eoldier, which is, he 
siys: “Generally speaking, faulty, its chief defects 
temg the stiffness and impermeability of the material 
any the tightness of the fit”—all of which I can heartily 
hdorse, 

Tater on, he takes exception to the present re; 
style of tunic, which is, he 
suituble for drill or cam: 
fitting and of a wrong colour. 

a, hat he advocates is that the ‘coat {not a tunic) 

should he made of dark grey material, and so constructed 
's to give the wearer's body and limbs full play and, at 
the same time, be comfortably wearable. Such a ent 
would doubtless commend iteelf to our doldiers for duty 
: home and fighting abroad; but its sombre hue would 
“We avery detracting effect on recruiting, methinks. 

What is really wanted is two distinct enta, the 
one for parade and to walk out in, the other for hard 
rie : but then comes the question of expense, of course. 
: ‘Mestion which will have to be faced, however, and 
so cred in the only possible way, if our Army is tc be 

‘Nutained, as I hope it may, by voluntary enlistment. 


To those of my readers who may con- 
He'ght and Chest tem iiate he 

plate joinmg the cavalry arm of 

Measurement. the service, the following recently- 

Spiceive revised standards of height and chest 

F rien ay be of interest : 

Tost and Qn, Dragoons men under ¢ ty years of 

i, ffs over. twenty years of ag, 

5 Se eae H m™m 
Hin, oat over 5ft. 10in., 38in. oe er 

on Guards, and 6th Dragoons, 

to aft (renty, Sft, Gin. to 5ft, Sin.; over twenty, bft. Sin. 


Army Dress. 


ation 
considers, “altogether un- 
igning, being much too tight- 
ur, > 
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“ee baseman 5th, Hg 12th, 16th, and 17th, under 
en oO e, ft. Gin. to 5ft. 8in.; over twenty, 
Bft. Sin. to bft. Sim - 

For Hussars 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 2lat, under twenty years of 
age, 5ft. Sin. to Sft. Zin. ; over twenty, 5ft. 7in. to 5ft. 8in., 
except in the case of men enlisting for Heavy Cavalry 
the miminum chest measurement is in each instance 
34in. Would-be soldiers whose chest measurement is 
not quite up to the standard, may be glad to know that 
in many cases the deficiency can be wiped off by a short 
course of gymnastics. A young friend of mine, who has 
recently enlisted in one of the regiments of Foot Guards, 
having in less than six weeks from the date of joining, 
developed his chest measurement to the extent of two 
inches! and he was well above the minimum when he 
inlisted—verb sap ! 


WHENEVER annilitary dramu is being 
Military Posters. enacted, much of its popularity is 

often obtained by the well decigued 
posters which occupy prominent positions on the 
advertisement hoardings; whereas the coloured an- 
nouncements, setting forth the advantages accruing to 
young men willing to join the army, are of one 
monotonous pattern. 

The Oxfordshire Light Infantry (43rd) are to be 
congratulated on having brought out a striking novelty 
in the way of recruiting bills. In the comers of an 
excellent and well-designed production are shuwn above 
the regimental title the badges of the regiment, whilst 
below are five spirited pictures of engagements in which 
the regiment has taken part, concluding with a sketch 
of outpost duty at the present time. Down the sides, on 
the lengthy scrolls surrounding laurel sprays, are the 
battle honours of each battalion, the intermediate 
spaces being filled with an account of the services 
rendered by the regiment. 

This is the sort of thing to encourage esprit de corps 
in the men at present serving and to stimulate 
enthusiasm in intending recruits. I should not be 
surprised to see other regiments follow such an 


excellent example. 
oe ee 


HOW TO MAKE A SHIRT LAST A 
WEEK. 


} 


WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. 


Fripay. SatTcrpay. 


CaRLETON Gates: “ Are you really so hard up?” 

Tramp: “ Hard up P Why, sir, if suits of clothes 
was sellin’ at a penny a piece, I wouldn’t have enough to 
buy the cewkole af a vest.” 


-—— oo fo 


A PuysioLocicaL Fact.—If you put two persons 
in the same bedroom, one of which has the toothache 
and the other is in love, you will find that the person 
who has the toothache will go to sleep first. 


—o- 3 


Visitor (at insane asylum): “ Who is that fine look- 
ing man making stars, crosses and things, out of 
letters P” 

Attendant: “ Oh, he was editor of the puzzle page in 
the Story TELLER. One week he lost the answers tothe 
puzzles and tried to solve them himself.” 


—— oe fo 


Miss Havcnton: “ Monsieur De Luc, pray explain 
yourself. What did you mean by shrugging your 
shoulders at the dinner-table when I told them that mot 

iginal P ” 
: Wt De" Teas Ah! mademoieelle did not see. Zat was 
ze coat compliment, mademoiselle. Zat was to say 
mademoiselle do not look ze center.arian.” 


oe i 


Frvers: “Look here, tocome right down to the 
solid teath, aren’t you just a little ashamed of your old 
Honest, now.” 
aa Fivers : “ Why, guv'nor, I cawn’t say ashamed 
exactly, but you know you are not always in good fawm, 
know.” . 
“Old Fivers: “Well, I don’t blame you for being 
ashamed of me. Every time I look at you and thin 
what a job I made of your bringing up, I am ashamed 
of myeelf.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN ANCIENT 
STORY. 


ALTHOUGH the Transvaal is in name a republic, it is 
really governed by a despotic oligarchy. Indeed. it 
might be said to be ruled by a triuinvirate consisting of 
a Kriiger, General Joubert, and General 

mit. 

The chief and Lest known of these is President 
Kriiger, or“ Oom Paul,” as heis almost universally called 
by the Boers. He is a robust old man of something 
more than seventy years. Incurly life he was physically 
the strongest man in the whole Transvaal. and he is even 
now by no means decrepit. He hus a long. narrow head, 
with small, cunning eyes deeply set under furrowed 
brows, a large and rather coarse nose and mouth, and a 
stra ggling beard. 

There is little of the phlegmatic Dutchman in his 
manner in conversation ; on the contrary, he is voluble, 
excitable, and given to a profusion of gestures. In 
religion he is “ Dopper,” that is,a memter of the most 
conservative and bigoted set among the Buers. 

He used to be u great fighter and leader of raids 
against the natives. When he was a mere lad he 
distinguished himself in a campaign against the Zulus. 
A Boer expedition on the upper waters of the Vaal 
river received tidings at the close of a day's fighting 
that a Zulu impi was advancing to attack them. 

The Boers, all excepting young Kruger, refused to 
believe it, and lay down to sleep, but Kriiger believed 
the news, determined to keep watch all night, and 
persuaded one comrade to sit up with him. Sitting on 
waggons on opposite sides of the camp, their rifles in 
their hands, they watched all night. 

At length, just before daybreak, Kriiger’s keen ear 
caught the sound of approaching feet. He had just 
time to give the alarm when a thousand or more Zulus 
charged full upon the camp. There was a desperat2 
struggle, but the Boers were at last successful, und the 
Zulus were repulsed. But had it not been for Kriiyer’s 
watchfulness there is little doubt that every one of the 
Boers would have been slaughtered 

Kriiger bears upon his body many scars of bullets 
and spearheads. His left hand is minus a thumb, 
which he lost many years ago. He was out hunting 
when his gun burst, and terribly mangled his hand. He 
was afraid lockjaw would set in, and so entreated his 
comrades to amputate the thumb. One of them tried 
to do so, but his heart failed him, and he gave it up. 

Thereupon Krier seized a knife with his chan hand 
and himeelf cut off the mangledthumb. The very small 
scar now remaining shows how good a job he made of 
it. 

He has several times visited England on missions for 
his countrymen. He first went wearing the broad felt 
hat, the short jacket, and shoes of untanned leather, 
which form the usual costume of a “ Dopper” Boer. 
But on his return home his astonished friends beheld 
him clad in a high silk hat, a long, black frock coat, and 
polished boots. He told them that England was a good 
enough country, and contained some fine houses, but iil 
the land seemed to belong to someone. 

Even outside London you could not sit down under a 
tree to smoke a pipe without having someone come up 
and say the land was his, and ask you what you were 
doing there. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the exter? o 


£2000—not jor one only, 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EG, 


(To hom Notice of Claime, under the jolenina conditions, must se song 
acithin seren days to the abore address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Iveland, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Compauy Limited, Act, 1M, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid Kd the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kitlea yy nn accident to the truin in which the deceased was an 
ordiuary ticket-bearing possenrer (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, 80 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of nuchiperson injured should death resu!t from such accident 
within three calendar mcnthe thereafter, 

This Insurance holds g fur tho current week of issue only, and 
entitlea the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditious of 
the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Bisks No. 2 and 3. 


The purchase of this publication is admitted fo be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. 340f the Act. A Print of the Act canbe seen at ths 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recoves 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature i 
eeilab 5 pam. on Friday, March 6th, 1896, wail Midnight 
. ‘ mediy. earch 14th, 1896, (See column 3, page S87) 


in a week or two's time we shall start a new feature on this page of special interest to photographers. 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING. 


By A. OaRBOLL. 


Note.—For the benefit of those who take up a peer of P.W. 
for the first time, I may be pardoned in saying that Mr. Carroll, 


whose adventures on this portion of his journey are here 


recorded, is working his way round the world for the special 
delectation of P. W. readers.—Ev. 


XI—TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


My stay in Japan was unfortunately marred by a] ad 
attack of bronchitis, which guve me little opportunity 
to see the place. This, however, can be no very great 
hardship to British readers, who must by now be sur- 
feited with accounts of Japan and things Japanese. 

Yokohama itself is a most disappointing place. On 
arriving one sees nothing but a long, irregularly built 
street of mournful-looking European buildings. Indeed, 
the whole European part of the town is the most dead- 
and-alive place I have been to. The streets are 
narrow but clean; few people are to be seen walking 
about, and there is practically no traffic unless the 
picturesque ricksbas come under that head. 

I went one day to Tokio, which is but a few miles 
distant, and connected by rail with the port. Here 
Japanese life, their fairs, bazaars, conjurors, tumblers, 
temples, and so on, may be seen far better than at Yoko- 
hama. The men are very ugly, but, though small, well- 
built, strong, and active, they always appear happy. 
and with a good-natured smile upon their countenances. 

When, however, they put on European clothes or 
uniforms, they are then so overwhelmed with an opinion 
of their own importance that this pleasing expression 
vanishes. 

The Japanese language is quite impossible. I would 
advise nobody to attempt learning it out of Japan. 
They must think there, or rather arrive at the conclu- 
sion they wish to express, in a different way to other 
mortais. 

For example, here are three or four phrases in Japanese, 
with their literal translation, an 
mean : 

“ O wakari ni nari mashita Ka ?”’ literal translation— 
“ Honourable understanding to has become?” means 
“ Do you understand?” 

If one asks a Japanese a question, and he replies: 
“ How is it?” he means, “I do not know.” 

“If has eventuated carrying coming condescend,” 
means, “ Please dring it with you, if it is ready.” 

English will some day be the language of the country. 

My ticket to San Francisco in the Pacific Mail Steam- 
- slip China cost me thirteen pounds. This left me onl 
just enough to exist for two or three days when 
arrived. We were to stop at Honolulu—the chief town 
of the Sandwich Jslunds—on our way over. There were 
some six or seven hundred Japanese coolies on board, 
bound there. They go to work on the sugar plantations, 
where they lead a most miserable life, and are treated 
very badly. They come from the interior of the 
Japanese Islands, are quite uncivilised, and possess none 
of that shame or sense of decency which civilisation 
engenders. They are, therefore, innocent and happy, 
like little children. 

It was curious to watch them examining with astonish- 
ment the things on board ship. They gazed open- 
mouthed at the gorgeousness of the first-class saloon; 
the machinery was a never failing source of wonder; 
they used, too, to gather round me as I read, criticise 
my looks, examine my clothing, and so on. It was 
impossible to treat them harshly. 

had but one fellow passenger in the European 
steerage, and so we were somewhat better off than if 
there been many, as we each had a small cabin— 
intended for eight—to ourselves. My friend was a 
Danish sea captain, roaming the wow in search of 
adventure. He had served in the Peruvian War, had been 
in Hawaii during the Revolution, and was now returning 
there from China, where he had commanded a Chinese 
warship during the war. He had always been on the 
wrong side, unfortunately, but was determined to be on 
the right when the next conflict broke out. ‘ England 
will be enguced in it,” he said, “and I fight against 
England.” The Danes have not yet forgotten that little 
affair at Copenhagen early in the century. 

Our voyage | none too well. We had not been 
out ten hours before we were in the midst of a terrible 
hurricane, or, as it is culled in that part of the world, 
typhoon. Nothing I have hitherto experienced was 
anything to it. obody could venture on deck; the 
ship rolled to suchan extent (often over forty-two degrees) 
that it was impossible to stand upright. It was so bad 
that we had to “lay to” for forty-seven hours, rolled 
and tossed about like a huge log at the mercy of the 
sea. We were in great danger, and special prayers 
were said the following Sunday for our escape. 

The diecomforts and miseries of a steerage passenger 
are such that I hope never to travel that way again. 
As my friend the Dane remarked: “ Yes, these 
American ships are like your English—they are only 
for capitalists and cattle.” 

On the Saturday before arriving at Honolulu (we 
arrived on a Wednesday) we crossed the 180th meridian. 
The next day, therefore, was Saturday as well, and the 
same date. None of us on board, I think, were pleased 
with this extra span to our existence. I certainly was 
not. These things happen at such unfortunate times. 


Next week we shall give full baer of our second “ Proto Enlargement” scheme. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A —p-2-4e—- 


THE New MuSICAL MAGAzZ!::5 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY.—PRICE SIXPENCE. 
BECAUSE i--- 


4.—You cannot get such a splendid selection of 5 
rate music in any other way for so small a ~);. 
sixpence. 

2.—All the best and most popular composers a: 
tributing to it. 

3.—The music is clearly printed on full-sized on... 
sheets. 

4.—Provision is made for those who are arcus'. 
to sing by the tonic sol-fa notation. 

5.—_MELODY is so artistically produced that inan-: 
pleasure to the eye ‘fs combined with its m.:: 
other advantages. . 

6.—Compositiens by the very best authors at hd... : 
is much too good a bargain to he missed. ~ 
7.—It is the very Best Musical Magazine publi-i.1 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


Mr. S—, a chemist of Liverpool, received a bill for 
the amount of twenty-eight shillings from Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, St. Helens. r. S——, being at the time in 

uniary difficulties, pondered for a considerable time 
ow to meet the demand. At last a bright idea flashed 
across his mind, and he said joyfully : 

“Yes, I will send Beecham a box of his own pills—he 
says himeelf they are worth a guinea a box—and seven 
shillings in cash.” 

This he did. In the course of a few days t was 
the surprise of Mr. S—— to find that Beec had 
forwarded the receipt, attached to which were the words, 
“Cash only in future. Thomas Beecham.” 


——_—_—_—+ 3 =_—__ 
A GAME OF CHESS FOR A HEART. 


ImprRoBABLE though this may appear, such a game 
actually occurred, and bas been played in Berlin at the 
Café Raiserhoff, The story runs as follows : 

The beauty and amiability of a young lady had com- 
pletely infatuated two young artists, a sculptor anda 
painter. The attachment of both for the young lady 
was apparent, and both were unremitting in their atten- 
tions, but appeared somewhat undecided what course to 
pursue. Recently, however, the sculptor in all courtesy 
(they were intimate friends) suggested to the painter 
that he should desist from his attentions to the young 
lady, as he was sure she loved him. 

At this the painter expressed the greatest amazement, 
and declared he was at least as certain of being the one 
of her choice, and was determined not to relinquish his 
claim. But both friends soon saw that it was embarrass- 


Number One now on Sale. 


Lire Atong tHe Mormons 


Is charmingly touched upon by Miss Iza Durrvs Hin 
in her narrative, entitled, 
“Tbe Story of a Wandering Saint,” 


which appears complete in the number of the Story 7” 
published on March 4th. 


ing to continue in this obstinate course, and it was at Tus IssUE ALSO CONTAINS = + = = 
length proposed to decide their fate by a game of chess. | the second half of a mysterious tale by Bast Ber inv. 
It was accordingly arranged that the loser should entitled, 


leave Germany for two years. 

One evening, a few days ago, there stood in front of the 
Café Kaiserhoff, about an hour and a half before the 
departure of the train from Cologne to Paris, two cabs 
laden with the personal effects of the two artists, while 
within the café the two rivals sat before the chessloard, 
and, in an excitement greater than was perhaps good 
for their play, conducted the e which was to deprive 
the loser of all right to his heart’s treasure, and to 
consign him to an exile from the Fatherland. 

The young painter was at length mated. He 
immediately arose, pressed the hand of his friend, and, 
without uttering a word, jumped into the cab and 
directed his way to the train. 

The fair lady who was the Queen of the game has 
to-day no knowledge of the reason for the sudden 
departure of the young painter. 


orto 


A LITTLE pamphlet called ‘‘ Humour in ye Sixteenth 
Century,” showed that ye joker of that period borrowed 
a great deal of his wit from ye humourist of ye nine- 
teenth century, without giving a particle of credit. 

eae 

Fat Lapy (in the park): “Iam going to ride on one 
of the donkeys. and I'll pay for one for you if you like 
to accompany me.” 

Swuall Boy: “ Thankee, mum, but I'd rather sit here 
an’ laugh.” 


eTHE BLUE BRILLIANT"; 
a comprehensive summary enables the new reader to pic 
up the thread of this story at once. 
THEN THERE ARE - - - - = 


instalments of Serials by the following favourity 
authoresses : 
Joan BarretT—GertRuDE Warpen—Ipa Deane 
Next week an exciting story by Frepericx Lesiir os: 
mences, entitled, 


‘*SINDBAD’S VALLEY.” 
£225 in Seventeen Substantial Prizes to be Distributed. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


NO. 3 OF PEARSON'S MAGAZINE IS NOW ON SALE. 


It contains stories, articles, and poems by Lady Hen 
Somerset, F. Frankfort Moore, George Griffiths, Mrs. F’ li 
Williamson, T. B. Fielders, Allen Upward, W. L. Alden. 
W. J. Gordon, J. F. Sullivan, Stanley Weyman, Wallet 
Brown, Robert Barr, Norman Gale, Sir Walter Besan'. 
and W. H. Pollock, Levin Carnac, and Rosamund Marin! 
Watson. 

It is illustrated by G. G. Manton, R. Sauber, Cecil Allin. 
Hal Hurst, Charles May, J. F. Sullivan, Harold Piffarl. 
Stanley L. Wood, Abbey Alston, and Chris Hammontt. 


Mr. Sarneap: “I've got a fad, too, don't you know. 


Work, by th d the BES 
I collect old and rare violins. Come round and see Tha BEST Werks Oy the BRST Waiters, and the EES 


Artists. 


‘em.” 
Musician : “ Do you blay ?” SS SS EES SE 
Mr. Suphead : “ Bless you, no, not a note.” L = 
Minichin (enthuatastlenlly). “T vil come.” ALL JuMgB ED Up = = 


eS 

Rusty NaIt (in the street): “ What are you doing 
here?” 

Carpet Tack: “ Waiting for a ride.” 

“Do youthink any of these fine le will stop their 
carriages to pick up a worthless little fine like you?” 
“No; but the first bicyclist that comes along will 
pick me up without stopping.” 


Are the Squares which go to form the 
PRIZE PICTURE PUZZLE 
in ‘‘Short Stories,’’ published on Tuesday, roth 
instant. - - -* = = 

And by putting these Squares correctly together 
you stand a chance of getting £10. - - - 


“COLONEL Waxem will be banqueted to-night 
after his wedding, and I am to respond to the toast: 
or a the brave deserve the fair.’ What shall 

8a 

The Major: “I hardly know how to advise you. 
After you've seen the bride you'll have to tun your 
speech into an argument to prove either that Waxem 
isn't brave or else that he isn't getting his deserts.” 

es 

In Lowther Church a curious monument is erected to 
the memory of Sir Richard Lowther, who lived in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The monument, after pro- 
ceeding to give an account of the public services and 

rivate worth of Sir Richard, concludes by saying that 

died in 1807, “uttering with his last breath these 
verses following.” But no verses follow, and upon this 
circumstance a late Bishop of Carlisle gave utterance to 
a goed thing. He and one of his hdeacons were 
looking at the stone, when the latter asked the Bishop 
what was his opinion of the 

“It is, I think,” said 
specimen of blank verse.” 
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We have already enlarged 7,000 photos 


or our readers, and all have bee. perfectly satisfied with the result. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY: 


The Final War. 


v 
The Story of the Great Betrayal, 


By Louis TRACY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 
—998 F So 
SUMMARY. 
- soos, War ig declared aginst Great Britain by France and 
ae a. Anattack on Worthing is repulsed. 


Litter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
at to Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
; Lieutenaut Rodney, of H.M.S, Magnijiceut, to Harington‘’s 


ys magazine ride, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

ed>-boat destroyer, the Horact, with Rodney in command, 

altar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. 

he French fleet the Hornet succeeds in blowing up the 

woos on triumphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 

hist at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 

re blockaded. 

naval engagement between the allied Powers and the 

r-sultsin vietory for the latter. 

hcaritions are mude for the invasion of Frunce and Germany. 
vl as the point of attack with the object of gaining Paris, 

Atern agement follows, and Cuptuin Harington gains the V.C. 

Affera sth bborn resistance the French are routed. 

Os receiving news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets sail with his 
atforGermany. A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 
es the attention of the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
while the main body of troops arrive with a la escort 
Stralsund, A brigade of cavalry under Colonel khart 
s1 captures the town from the rear. The next morning 
lishinen lay encamped on German soil, The United States 
remain neutral, but their politicians contemplate, as the 
lenit's Message declares, the ultimate aunexation of Cauada. The 
ints of New York purchase £10,000,000 of the newly-created 

Alniral Makan commands the United States Fleet to maintain 
cunts of their merchantmen, 

ivitish defeat the French in the battle of Yvetot. The 
fall back on Russian aid, and their leaders set out by special 
interview the Tsar, Russia purposes the invasion of Britain, 
hapins thereby to druw her Indian- Army, and leave the road to the 
Evst clear, Meanwhile the German Emperor visits the seat of the war, 
and instructs his generals in the art of warfare. A battle appears 
imminent, 

The lattle commences, in which the German Emperor himself helps 
his artillery. Both the Seaforth Highlanders and the Ist Dragoons 
distisgnish themselves greatly, In the meantime Admiral Fitzroy is 
‘led to leave Stralaund, and Vice-Admiral Erskine, meetin‘; 
of eighteen French and German men-o’-war, decides to do battle. 
its the Franco-German fleet in sight of the Cunard steainship, 
«avia, and then sets ont for Queenstown. Vice-Admiral Erskine 
reveites despatches throngh Commander Tully ordering him back to 
tie Bristol Channel. 


} 


the 


CHAPTER XXII. (continued). 

Terine four weary days did Admiral Erskine pace the 
deck of the Crescent, whilst his now tiny force crept along at 
what appeared to be a snail’s pace over the vast expanse of 
the Atlantic, 

More than ten knots he did not dare to ask his engineers 
tomake, and it was only by almost superhuman efforts on 
the part of those devoted officera that even this moderate 
rate of speed was attained without the ever-threatened 
breakdown, 

During this miserable period of inaction not a vessel was 
Sern save one or two belated cargo-boats travelling east- 
wards, and from the absence of all outward-bound traffic, 
th: British commander argued the fulfilment of his worst 
fears, namely, an expected or actual attack upon England 
by the Russians. 

It was an ill task asking the Admiral any questions at 
this time, yet he achieved wonders in the way of repairs to 
hi: damayed ships as they progressed, and by the time they 
sixlted Lundy Island they presented a highly creditable 
appearance. No one would ever judge by their superficial 
semblance that they had recently passed the ordeal of a 
territlic naval engagement. 

It was midday on Thursday, May 23th, that the British 
fet passed north of Lundy, and it was with a wildly 
beatimg heart that Erskine slowly deciphered the message 
signalled by the lighthouse keeper, who was telephonically 
c ate with the mainland. 

Ant this is what th i i i ; 
itil note e fluttering little flags tedionsly 
; “American flect anchored off Cardiff last night. At day- 
hao strong Russian fleet passed up Channel to attack 
on uf. Negotiations took place between American and 
Russian Admirals, and it is believed that Aincrican Admiral 
rete delay in Russian attack. Reason not known. 

eel feet now off Land’s End on way from Havre.” 

i xine smiled for the first time for four days. In fact, 

* accustomed good humour returned with avidity to make 
Up tor his previous anxiety. 

Mahan is a brick!” he exclaimed. 


known he would work off 
them u 


idea.” 
Joyful e: 


“TI might have 
some dodge upon them, Played 
Pp strong, I expect, upon the protection of commerce 
And he stamped about the quarter-deck with such 
wan io Seiboeas the men knew all was right so far, and the 
os i ed turned more comfortably in their berths as the 
8 1 dews permeated through the ship. 

Lisi a hours later the five ships were abreast of the Nash 
Stan _ Bi hen the broad reach of the Channel between the 
eine oe Island and Barry began to open up the British 
fying th nly saw three battleships and four cruisers, 
als e Russian colours, be down Channel, and 
Pre y at once threw his vessels in line across their path. 
ha ppemntions were made for a fight, but when 
tots, >SlAD8 Were some two miles distant they were seen, 

i sag eer d of the British, in view of the disparity of 
This ne to stop dead and strike their colours. 
ollowwed of unconditional surrender was immediately 
atuid td & signal from the leading battleship: “To 
Duke ane 288 bloodshed I yield.—Michaelovitch, Grand 
.° and Commander-in-Chief.” 
ood luck could hardly be 


uch an astoundi A 
ey piece of 
wepited by the British Admiral, but by this time his ofticors 
Russian aie.) to note throngh their glasses that the 
$ showed many signs of recent severe handling. 


LO rt Sore. ~= 
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It was indced true that they were wholly unfitted to 


vastly superior in class of ship and weiyht of armament; 
yet the wonder of the British cfficers now became absolute 
bewilderment. How had this thing happened ? 

Ina few minutes the Russian Grand Duke was tendcring 
his sword tu Admiral Erskine. 

“We could not fight aguinst a fresh fleet,” he said in 
excellent English, “My ships are practically disabled, and 
mere floating hospitals.” , 

“Well, we are mostly paint and bandages ourselves,” said 
the Englishman. 

Michaclovitch, Grand Duke, stamped his foot with rage 
upon the deck as he glanced round and saw that he had 
surrendered prematurely to a foe almost as crippled as him- 
self and of such infinitely less relative power, 

“You must not take it too much to heart,” continued 
Admiral Erskine, in kindly tones. “ You could not have 
escaped. The Channel fleet is only six hours hehind me.” 

The Russian tried to find comfort in the fact, but he was 
nevertheless furious at his own precipitation. 

“Who fought you, anyway ?” said Erskine. 

“That irrepressible Yankee,” growled the other. “He 
first tried to delay my operations and when I refused to fall 
in with his views formed up his ships between me and the 
port. Thad no alternative but toattack him—with this result.” 

The agony of the Russian Admiral was such that Erskine 
could not seek to comfort him, 

The Russian ships then put about and the whole comn- 
pany moved slowly on towards Cardiff. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Curae Sreasr Coat. 
“On, Ireve, what awful news this is!” 

“What?” cried Lady Irene Vyne, starting to her feet 
with passionate intensity. 

“Russia has declared war. The paper says that the in- 
formation is authorised by the Foreign Office, so it must be 
true.” 

“Is that all? My dear Ethel, I thought something had 
happened to Teddy,” and the pale-faced but imperious 
youny beauty sank back into her chair with an expression 
of absolute relief at the insignificance of the intelligence. 

“But, Irene, surely this is serious enough! They say 
here that an attack in force may be expected anywhere on 
the coast at any moment. Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool, are all anxious, as a Russian flect has 
entered the North Sea, and its whereabouts is unknown, 
whilst the Russian ainbassador is leaving at once. The 
Channel fleet is at Havre, and is ordered back for the de- 
fence of the South Coast. The two special squadrons are 
recalled from Kiel and Stralsund. It is awfully dangerous 
for the troops, is it not?” and Ethel Harinyton pensively 
dropped the fateful news-sheet and gazed affrightedly at 
her friend. 

“Dearest, how can you think so? Have not our armies 
beaten the French and Germans every time they have met 
them? Are they not strongly entrenched with their bases 
on the sea, upon which no enemy’s ship floats save this new 
ally? If we must face the world in arms let us do it with 
the saine spirit we have displayed so far. Let the Ruasians 
send their ships. We will repair thei and rechristen them 
in our dockyards.” I[rene'’s colour came as she spoke, and a 
fearless light leaped into her sweet blue eyes. 

“JT wish I had your courage,” said theother. “ But then, 
you know, I never hear from Frank, whilst you have news 
from Teddy so often.” 

Irene went and knelt by the side of her companion and 
tenderly put her arms about her. “Ethel,” she said. “If 
I were told that Teddy was killed, which God forbid should 
His merciful wisdoin so decree, it would break my heart, 
but I should still rejoice that my country had received the 
sacrifice. Neither men nor woinen must think of fear whilst 
England is in danger.” 

Tears rose unbidden to the eyes of both girls, and they 
were silent fora moment. Then a hasty step was heard 
on the stairs, with the jingling of spurs and the rush of 
someone in oager haste. ‘I'he door was finng open and 
Major Harington entered, to be impulsively flown at and 
embraced by his sister and his fiancee. . 

“Oh, Teddy, how did you come? cried one. 

“And when did you 
come ¥” said the other. 

“Do tell us why you've 
come,” 

“But we're so glad you're 
here.” 

“We were just crying 
about your’ imaginary 
funeral.” 

“ And Irene said ——” 

“I'm sure I didn’t. You 
began vbout the Russians.” 

Then both together. “ Do 
sit down and tell us all 
about it.” 

Major Harington, looking 
browner and thinner than 
when they had last met, did 
sit down, but promptly 
jumped up and kissed them 
both again. He seemed 
inclincd to repeat the process, but they seized him and 
held him in an easy chair, while Irene said : 

“Tf youdon’t tell us the news at once, you will get no tea.” 

Thus coerced, he explained that Lord Roberts had sent 
General Masay back to see hurriedly to some final details 


concerning the forwarding of the Third French Expedition, | 


and that he, Harington, had accompanied the Gencral as 
his A.D.C. 

Great excitement and uncertainty prevailed at the War 
Office owing to the expected Russian attack. Lord 
Wolseley had delayed the departure of the first detachment 
of the Third Army Corps until it was known whether or 
not their sorvices would be required to repel an invasion. 
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; ( | It was not certain that transports accompanied the Russi 
struggle against an apparently fully ejuipped foe, although | a. Cee et 


fleet-—that remained to be seen. 
“As for me,” concluded Harington, “I hare exactly 
forty minutes’ leave, and here Iam.” 

“You're looking splendid,” cried his sister. 

“Tmust tell my father and mother you are here,” said 
Irene. “They will Le delighted to see you. But before 
they come I want to vive you something.” She leant over 
him, took his face Letween her hands, and kissed him, 

This action, simple cnough though it was, yet had as 
element of strangencess in its manner, 

“That is very nice of you,” said Harinyton. 
T ask the reason of this special sign of favour =” 

“Because I ain proud of you, ‘Teddy. If you had Leen 
killod whilst taking those guns I should have worn a 
wedding-ring all iny life as a lasting token of my faithful- 
ness to the memory of the man who was to have been my 
husband.” 

Lady Irene Vyno was thoroughbred right throush. 

e * * * . 


“But may 


On the morning of May 25th the early risers among the 
people of Cardiff were eating their breakfast and discussing 
the possible whereabouts of the Russian ficet, when a thrill 
of pleasureable excitement passed rapidly from the pier- 
head to the town at the news that a strong Americaa 
flotilla of six battleships and eleven cruiscrs had anchored 
in the roads. 

Councillor Ramsdale was the Mayor for that year, and 
notwithstanding the anxieties and duties entailed by the 
war, he never forgot the hospitable traditions of his digni- 
fied position. 

He was soon astir and hastily convened a meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee to provide for the due 
entertainment of the officers of a friendly Power, aa the 
hourly increasing sympathy of the United States had 
caused a keen sentiment of grateful kindliness to spring 
forth in all parts of the kingdom. 

As it transpired, the committee, which met at ten o'clock, 
had a very different question for considerition. 

. Admiral Mahan at once sent the first lieutenant of the 
Minncapolis ashore to ascertain if there were any United 
States vessels in dock and preparing for a voyage. 

There were two, bound for New York and Philadelphia, 
and loading with tin-plates in the Roath Dock. 

“When will you be ready for scay” said the naval 
officer to the two captains, whom he found at the shipping 
office of the Board of Trade. 

“To-night's tide,” said one. 

“Midday to-morrow,” replied 
the other. 

“T guess you'd better sail in 
company to-morrow,” said 


the officer. ‘‘ You’d feel kinder 
lonesome otherwise. The 
United States want those 


tin-plates particular bad?” he 
went on. 
\ “ Perticular,” 
i) captain. 

“It'll be a cruel thing for 
Philadelphia if that white 
. metal ain't delivered by June 
6th,” said his companion. 

“ And I suppose that six-inch 
shells andshrapnel won’t hurry 
up the loading: ” 

“You can stand on me, Admiral; my ship won't take 
any more tin under them unfavourable conditions.” 

“Commodore, there'll be a scarcity of tinplates in Phila- 
delphia for a con-siderable period.” 

The lieutenant carefully noted the names of the vessels, 
the captains, and the owners, with the details of their 
charter-parties, and returned to the flagship. 

Meanwhile Cardiff, and in a brief space the rest of the 
country, became strangely convulsed by the arrival of suc- 
cessive telegrams and telephonic messages announcing the 
passing of an unknown flect of warships—flying no colours, 
but believed to be Russian—-by Lundy Island, by the 
Mumbles Lighthouse, by Nash Point, and, finally, by 
Barry. 

At 10.30 a.m. the sound of cannon boomed over the sea. 

Twenty Russian ships—at last their ensigns were 
hoisted—were rapidly steaming kctwven the Steep and 
Flat Holm Islands and Lavernock Point on the mainland, 
and the miserable little batteries at those places were 
feebly thundering forth defiance to the enemy. 

But the Russians knew that the weapons, mostly dating 
from the Crimean war, did not even cover the few intor- 
vening miles of the Channel, dropping their projectiles 
harmlessly into the sea, and leaving a broad central 
passage untouched. They did not even trouble to reply. 

At eleven o'clock they hove to opposite the tewn, | ut 
somewhat to one side vf and farther away than the 
American ships. 

The Mayor and several members of the Corporation 
hurried to the pier office in order to learn the fate of the 
port at the earliest moment, and the loval volunteers—such 
few as were left after the dratts for foreign service had been 
met—-and some companies of tle auxiliary army, formed up 
in the same locality. 

Lord Wolsel-y telegraphed that Sir Richard Harrison 
and staff were travelling by special train to Cardiff, and 
that 100.000 men with 200 guns, would be in the town by 
four o'clock. The Channel Fleet, too, had started under 
forced draught from Portsmouth, where it had arrived 
froin Havre. 

The Russians had barely halted before a steam launch 
rapidly left the Kronstadt, and, flying a flag of truce, 
throbbed its way up the entrance of the channel, finally 
depositing a maynificent looking officer and two juniors, 
attended by a small guard of marines, on the steps at the 
pierhead. 

The Russian deicgate found himself confronted by the 
Harbour-Mastcr when he reached the quay. 

“TI would have the honour to see the Governor of the 


assented one 


TO MARRIED LADIES! If your husband neglects you, or is sulky, morose, and ill-tempered at home, don't attempt to argue 
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he smi the official b; 
2 smilingly explained, recognising y 


orm. 
“This way,” was the stern answer, and the party marched 
. into the Pier Offices, which 
were close at hand. 

The Mayor stepped forward 
at once to meet them, 

He was with emotion, 
but furious at the thought of 
the pending horrors for his 
town and people. 

“Well, sir,” he said, with 
all the calmness he conld 
muster, “what is your 
business? ” 

The Russian still smiled, and 
explained, ing carefully, 
but most politely : 

“The Grand e Michaelo- 
vitch, admiral in command of 
the fleet of His Majesty the 
Tsar, being instructed of des- 
troying your docks andrailways, 
is about to give them the 
, dynamite. Also will he sink all ships in the harbour of 

you. He desires no evil to unarmed people, and women, 
and the child, but if any resist he will cannonade the 


“Tell him, sir,” said the Mayor, “that we fear neither 
him, nor his cannon, nor his master. Armed or unarmed, 
we defy him. And let me tell you, sir,” he went on, with 
increasing vehemence, “that if you land here again with 

a we will improve your English andadd a lesson in 
i eed 

The envoy understood sufficient of this forcible h 

for his purpose. He bowed most ceremoniously, and was 
back to his launch by the harbour-master, amid 
the dead silence of the onlookers. 

The Mayor was the first to break the spell cast upon the | 
assembled leaders of the community by the dread presence 
of the enemy at the very threshold of the town. 

“Come!” he cried. “Let us arm ourselves as best we 
may. We must, if need be, die in our streets to keep back 
the enemy until help is at hand.” 

A German coal-shipper, naturalised by long residence in 
South Wales, who J sent the group round the Mayor, 
sneered at the ay of proceedings. 

“ Steam coal vill be cheap to-morrow,” he said. 

The Mayor heard him and turned fiercely upon him, 

“ Have you any to sell, sauerkraut ?” he inquired, 

The German was nettled at the nick-name. 

“More dan you can buy,” he snapped. 

“ How much, and what's your price? 2 

“Ten tausend tons, at five shillings,” cried the Teuton, 
who knew that in the event of bombardment the port would 
_be oe . 

“Here’s a cheque for 
£2,500,” said the Mayor, seiz- 
ing a pen and ink. “Give me 
in return an undertaking to . 
supply the coal or its market 
price, whichever you choose, 
to me or my heirs to-morrow 
at noon.’ 


change soe next day at the 
in 

Sieeat on his knees, besought 
as the market price of steam- ‘ 
coal, f.o.b, was 166 per 


ton. 
Admiral Mahan had not been a disinterested 


f the R launch he fi f the 
the passage of the Russian launch up the fairway of the 
channel, and its subsequent return. 


He forthwith di ed to the Kronstadt the same officer 
who had landed at Cardiff in the earlier hours of the day. 
“When the lieutenant was brought before the Russian 
commander-in-chief he was laconic. 
“ Admiral Mahan, of the United States Navy,” he said, 
“instructs me to ask your purpose in visiting British 


ores. 

“T am delighted to explain to such a distinguished officer, 
who so ably represents a friendly country, that my mission 
is to destroy this and other ports in Great Britain,” was the 
Grand Duke’s answer. 

“ Russia having declared war against England ?” 

“Exactly.” Michaelovitch, Grand Duke, urbane though 
he was, resented the interrogator’s manner. 

“Has notice been given to thé United States of your 
attitude?” went on the lieutenant, quite regardless of the 
change of tone in the superior person with whom he was 
conv . 

“I presume so. That is a matter of diplomatic detail to 
which I have paid no attention.” : 

“There are two American ships in dock here, and they 
cannot complete loading until to-morrow. They could not 
arrange otherwise, having received no warning of the 
outbreak of hostilities between England and Russia. 
Against a French or German fleet they take their own 
riek, of course, but in your case, and under the circum- 
stances, Admiral Mahan has directed me to ask you to delay 
your bombardment until these two vessels have loaded and 
sailed.” 

The Grand Duke laughed with angry surprise. “ Prepos- 
terous!” he shouted. “Did anyone ever hear of such 
a childish request?” and he turned to his staff to volubly 
explain in Russian. ; 

Every man guffawed loudly, but the American sailor 
surveyed them stolidly, though a slight flush came to his 


“T have the greatest respect for your famous commander, 
in whom, asa seaman, I recognise a master, but I fear I can- 


gentler meastires—feed the brute—on the lines laid down in “ Isobel's 
* master will speedily see the error of his ways 
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not extend the same regard for his opinions on international 
law,” said the Russian, who had now recovered his wonted 
complaisance, . 

“ Admiral Mahan did not send me to seek your opinion 
of his acquiremente,” was the calm answer. “I am here to 
state his unalterable wishes.” : 

“Unalterable wishes!” growled the Grand Duke, again 
astounded at the language used to him. “You must have 
misunderstood your commander, sir. Have the goodness 
to return to him [and ask him to send a more intelligible 
reprecentative—after I have finished my work. I am busy 
now.” 

For the first time during the interview the American 
officer smiled. “Iam using my commander’s exact words,” 
he said. 

“ And if I refuse this mad demand,” cried the Russian 
prney now thoroughly aroused, “what is the alterna- 
tive?” 

“ You must first pass through the United States fleet,” 
was the quiet and measured response. The officer spore as 
though te were uttering the merest triviality, but his 
oom bounded tumultuously as he uttered the fateful 
words. 

“Holy Nicholas! This is too much,” shouted Michaelo- 
vitch. “ Quit my ship, sir, and tell your Admiral from me 
that I give your two ships half-an-hour to clear out of dock, 
and your f hie the same time to shift its moorings. In 
thirty minutes I open fire.” 

The lieutenant saluted and tripped lightly down the 
gangway to his launch. 

When Admiral Mahan heard the 
result of the interview, his gleaming eyes 
on showed the fire that flamed in bis | 
soul. 

He turned to his flag-lieutenant and 
said: “Have all preparations been 
made according to my directions ?” N 

“ All, sir. Every ship has noted them —& 
and ates their completion.” SS 

“Then signal ‘Prepare for action.’ 
Ships will follow tho flagship at six 
cables length and tako station accord- 


ingly.” 
he United States fleet moved slowly 
off in the wake of the Minneapolis, and 
when they-halted in line in the fairway of the channel they 
were interposed between the town of Cardiff and the 
Russian armament. 

At one o'clock preciscly the Russians deployed for the 
oe and the Kronstadt signalled: “I am about to open 


“Better wait twenty-four hours,” came the reply from 
the Minneapolis. 

The answer to this wasa shell, which whizzed through the 
centre of the American line of ships and finally destroyed 
the remnants of the low-water pier. 

Admiral Mahan was equally punctilious. A six-inch 
shell was sent shrieking the bows of the Kronstadt. 

Before it had drop) harmlessly into the sea far away 
towards the blue coast of Devon, so charmingly silhouetted 
against the bright summer aky, the two ficets were furiously 
engaged, Admiral Mahan shouted to the captain of his 
ship, for an ordinary tone of voice would have been inaudible 

“If ve got to be hanged on 
ea jolly good fight here first.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tue Eaaur SteanGcies THE Bear, 


Ir was no part of Admiral Mahan’s scheme to leave his 
ships as stationary targets to be battered by tho superior 
gun-fire of his opponent. 

No sooner did the action commence than he promptly 
echeloned the fleet to the East, thus effectually using his 
broadsides and ays ee the enemy to change front in 
order to bring his full force into play. The manouvre had 
another and important effect. 

Thé tide was now rapidly moving down Channel, and the 
United States vessels in their new position had the benefit 
of a strong current for purposes of rapid movement and 
casier cxecution of tactics. Ship for ship and gun for gun 
the Grand Duke ought to have won the battle, and, indeed, 
he began the affair with a light heart as to its issue, though 
he bitterly denounced the American commander for go 
thoroughly upsetting his plans. 

But in one respect out of many the Russian had seriously 
underrated his foe. He had heard of, but never seen, the 
dynamite gun—a fearful weapon to the development of 
which the United States had given particular attention. 

Their artillerists had succeeded in developing to perfec- 
tion not only the propelling power of this well-known 
explosive, but also in utilising its eccentric qualities in 
bursting the missile itself. 

Gunpowder or gun-cotton has a direct and measurable 
effect in a specific locality when exploded by the impact of 
a shell upon the object aimed at. It also seeks the least 
resisting avenue of outlet. Dynamito, on the other hand, 
is a variable force, and most frequently attacks with the 
greatest fury the point of utmost resistance. 

The Russian ships soon bore witness of the demoniacal 
energy of this unexpected assailant. 

Whilst the blows of some of the American shells did little 
more damage than was effected by the firat shock—the 
resultant explosion passing away harmleasly or wrenching 
off some obstacle many feet distant from the place struck— 
the majority of effective projectiles did enormous damage, 
crushing 9-inch plates as though they were bonnet-boxes, 
— whole sections out of a barbette, smashing big guns 
out of their carriages, and, at times, wrenching huge 
lumps from the body of a ship. 

Such terrific freaks of the giant explosive quickly 
demoraliced the Russian sailors, and the le had not 
long progressed before Michaelovitch, Grand Duke, ordered 
iad to be concentrated upon torpedo and ram 
ai | 


dst the roar of the pee 
my own quarter-deck I'l] hav. 
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But by this time the United States Admira) ha.) 
received highly valuable ‘essional assistance. 

When the fight began, David Jenkins, master of No, =) 
Cardiff pilot-boat, was standing in the bows of his smi): 
little craft near the entrance to Penarth Dock. He knw: 
that in the then state of the tide both friend and toe wer. 
in imminent danger of stranding during the rapid a::.: 
often careless course of a manwuvre. 

Now, David Jenkins was not cast in particularly her: ; 


“mould. He was short and stout and sailor-like, wit}, .. 


small vocabulary of common words but a rich stock . 
expletives in two lan He yelled to his assistan: 
to cast off from the buoy to which the Polly Jenkins. -|.; 
wife’s namesake—was moored, and run up the mainsail ;:1, ; 
topsail and haul in the jib. 

Tn a word, Admiral Mahan wanted a pilot, and I'\:: 
Jenkins was going to him. 

If you can conceive what a fierce naval engagemen: 
means, if you can picture a sea torn with projectiles bi- 
and little, alive with torpedoes, and swept with torrents; 
bullets from Maxims and small-arms, you will realise t).> 
Inferno through which the Polly Jenkins passed like 4 
pantomime fairy among the demons—smiling and untoue}ic! 
—during the next few minutes. 

And what a roar went up from Penarth Head, from ti). 
masts of ships in the d , from the balconies of si: 
buildings as commanded a sea view, when the people under. 
stood David Jenkin’s motive and saw him clamber upa roy. 
thrown to him over the side of the Minneapolis, whil-t ;. 
shell sent the smart Polly Jenkins to the bottom of th: -. 
an instant later. 

David coolly turned to help his mates, both of whom wei 
saved, and then made his way to the conning-tower of t:. 
Minneapolis, where he found the Admiral. 

When he heard the pilot’s mission, Admiral Mah: 

ipped his hand for reply. In five minutes the effivt .: 

vid Jenkins’s presence was felt. Two Russian battleshi;.- 
were stuck in the East Mud, and a cruiser was aground vr 
a shoal off Penarth. 

The fight lasted exactly three-quarters of an hour. 1° 
the end of that time two Russian battleships and fu 
cruisers were sunk, their tops only being visible above tl: 
water, three were ashore, four others, mere wrecks, |i::-! 
struck their colours, and the seven remaining ves-cl-. 
including the Kronstadt, were hurrying down Channel, 1 
return that evening in the safe keeping of Admiral Er=kin.- 

Three United States ships had gone down, and four vess: !- 
had to be rapidly beached on the West Mud to prev. 
them from sinking in deep water. 

The American am! or, amazed and angered beyc:i 
expression, had travelled down from London in a sp ii.) 
train in less than three hours. 

Lord Wolseley had asked the Great Western Railw.: 
authorities to expedite him even to the detriment of t!. 
movements of troops. At 4.30 p.m. he was at the Picr- 
head ; at five o’clock he stood on the quarter-deck of tl. 
Minneapolis. 

In the first choking rush of his astounded indignation i. 
demanded and received the Admiral’s sword. 

But he was a man and an American, Ashe gazed arow::! 
and saw the havoc of the fight, with ite glorious testimonie~ 
of a superb victory, his ake hand instinctively tighten! 
on the hilt of the sword and there was a suspicious weak- 
ness, almost a tenderness, in his voice as he said: “ Why 
have you done this thing ?” 

“Couldn’t help it, your Excellency,” replied Mahar. 
“ Michaelovitch wouldn’t allow our merchantmen to fini-: 
loading, and he was confoundedly impudent about it, ti. 
It was a real lovely fight.” 

“How many did you—that is, I mean, what explanati: 1 
have you for attacking a neutral power? ” 

“ Here’s the documents of the case,” said the Admir::’. 
somewhat sheepishly producing a little scrap of paper, t!« 
memorandum made by the lieutenant at the shipping offi. 

The Ambassador pretended to examine it carcfully, }1i! 
he could not help giving a comprehensive glance arount ..- 
he turned to lay the sword and its slings against the bree: 
of a grimy and blood-bespattered gan. 

“ How many ships have you lost ?” he said after a pau-. 

“Three,” said the Admiral, “and four on shoré.” 

“This is appalling. And the enemy—at least, I mean, :: 
course, the Russians? ” , 

“Six sunk, three ashore, four taken, and seven Ji! 
enough. They quit.” . 

« And—er—how—er, I suppose I am justified in aski.:.. 
How did our men behave?” . 

“I know a bit about fighting at sea—theoretically, 

lied the author of the “Influence of Sea Power up! 
History,” with the modest pride of conscious knowled::: 
5 cad may honestly say that I have never heard «i 
combat in which coolness, courage, efficiency, and darin 
exploit were more magnificently exhibited than by the Unit! 
States fleet which I have had the supreme honour tocomman 
to-day. You should have seen,” he continued, warming t¢ 
his subject, whilst the diplomatist’s face flushed as |. 
listened, “you should have seen the Chicago tackle :: 
armoured battleship twice her size, rattle her ribs wit!: 
quick-firing guns, sweep her decks with Maxims, shrapn«. 
and bullets, minimising the effect of the enemy's big )'- 
teries by sheer dexterity of handling, and finally sinkin:: 
her with atorpedo. It was superb; it was worth living f 
and dying for, ten times over.” ‘ 

“T came here at sixty miles an hour,” burst forth 1!: 
Ambassador; “but you couldn’t wait, I sup—” ‘Il’ 
finding the Admiral’s eye upon him, he corrected him: 
stiffly: “There is no use in continuing this absolutely d.- 
tressing converaation. You must consider yourself 

risoner until I have communicated with Washingt". 

e walked away to the side of the ship and murmur: 
“‘ My poor friend, what will be the end of this?” 

Admiral Mahan, pallid but firm, glanced around at b- 
ship and her noble consorts, as though to take leave - 
them for ever, when a slight commotion at the compavi:!' 
ladder attracted the attention of both gentlemen. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUITE TOO AGGRAVATING, 


No matter what I told her, 
Was it grave or was it gay, 
She looked so interested, 
And she smiled in such a way, 
That I thought how very charming 
‘Twould be to have her go 
Just listening on for ever 
With her 


But as the months sped onward, 
I found her pretty head 
Held thoughts as few within it 
As the words so often said. 
And when I told I loved her, 
And begged my fate to know 
She was quite too aggravating 
With her 
“ Is 
That 
So?” 
—— >to 


Literary DREAMERS.—Quite a long time ago I read 
in the “ Literary Chit Chat "’ department of some paper 
that the late Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson obtained a 
great many “ideas” for plots, and sometimes entire 
stories, from his dreams. 

He would dream a strange, weird dream, and as soon 
us he could wake himself up he would fly to a table and 
jot down the skeleton of the plot, to be worked out at 
his leisure. 

The idea had a strange fascination for me. I am an 
inveterate and industrious dreamer, but I have never 
considered the work done by my intellect during the 
hours devoted in our house to somnolence as of a very 
mirketable character. A large adult, piebald mare, 
with green eyes and hoofs, dancing a hornpipe on a 
defenceless journalist's breast never seemed to me 
likely to form a good subject for a narrative of excite- 
ment and adventure which would hold the reader spell- 
hound, and net the author ten per cent. on a lirge 
number of editions, and I had, therefore, never 
endeavoured to translate my vision. 

Very frequently I find myself out of good, first-class 
plots, which begin in doubt and end in mystery, and a 
short time ane I found myself one day in pressing need 
of a cheque from some responsible publisher. 

I had no MSS. on hand, the ragman having but just 
left the door, while I knew dozens of editors who were 
waiting eagerly for anything from my pen, which, 
however, whether suitable for their columns or not, they 
would be only too glad to examine and thank me for 
submitting to them—not necessarily for publication. 

But not an idea did I have in my head, until, as a 
last resource, the dream-plot scheme occurred to me. 

I could hardly wait for my usual hour for retiring, so 
certain was I that I would wake up in the morning with 
a full-fledged plot in my head. 

To encourage my dream to its very best efforts, I 
ibsorbed, before retiring, a large quantity of a German 
brand of cheese, then in its second childhood, two 

veces of mince pie, four pickles, a glass of milk, and a 
hath bun. My head had no sooner touched the pillow 
than sumber marked me for her own. 

I um not quite sure whether my dream will prove 
successful as a novel or not, though, if dramatised as a 
spectacular pe it might have a long run. 

I jotted down the leading incidents as nearly as I 
could remember them when I woke up, and arranged it in 
the form of a narrative; the plot runs about as follows: 

A beautiful maiden named Arabella lived in a little 
hae on the borders of a iovely lake in the wilderness. 
er early life ran gently and easily, but she had no 
“woher grown up into a lovely ring-tailed ourang-outang 
than her life began to be troubled. 

' One day she was riding to the city when her father, 
H ‘0 was at that moment lassoing a wild Texan horse on 
leg praime near by, suddenly discovered her, and 
“emanded that she marry One-Eyed Mike, who owned the 
magnificent mansion close at hand, built in the top of 
a large oak tree. 
she puck dismounting from the trained giraffe which 
ce a le, she ran rapidly to the edge of a neighbour- 
ter iff and leaped into space. She struck head foremost 

pon the stomach of areporter who was lying peacefully 
| in the sun. 
aft “ started up with a wild cry, but she was gone like 
tie, and far down the shady walk he could hear her 
Shit te mocking laugh ; a moment he wavered, undecided 
thy. & do, while the ship ploughed her proud wa; 

‘gh the night, when there, right in the vessel's 


COnDS . ° . 
in Pes beheld with horror an immense house standing 
sown 


owe da. 
With rare absence of mind he signalled the 


engineer to go ahead full speed. In a second more the 


steamer would crash into the obstacle, and go to 
destruction. 

“ Suddenly Arabella sprang into his arms. ‘I am 
eg she said, ‘save me!’ He clasped her close in 
us arms, and lashed his nearly exhausted steed to a 
last effort. 

“The red devils were now close behind, riding like 
wad, and filling the air with their demoniacal yells. 
Visions of burning at the stake and dragging at the 
heels of wild horses flashed through the minds of the 
fugitives. _At this instant the horse stumbled and fell. 

* The wild horde of whooping savages came on like 
an avilanche. Not a moment was to be lost; together 
they jumped into the balloon and sailed away into 
spice. On, on, they sailed through the intoxicating 
air. Those two, who loved cach other so passionately, 
so devotedly, alone in the solemn stillness of the reulin 
between heaven and earth. The thought was rapture. 
Suddenly the guard rushed to the door of the carriage 
and cried: ‘Jump for your lives, the train has run off 
the end of a bridye.’ 

“The next instant there was a horrible crash, and 
the frightened horses, now completely unmanageable, 
dashed away towards the cliff, dragging the frail 
carriage and its terrified occupants to certain death. 
The young lovers cling to each other in agony. Thrice 
he reverently kissed her pallid and unresponsive lips, 
and then, raising her in his strong arms, he groped hi 
way towards the dvor. 

“The stairway was a roaring sea of flame. He turned 
towards the window. The ground was fifty feet below, 
and all the ladders were too short. They must jump. 
Holding his loved one still more closely he commended 
their souls to heaven and leaped far out. 

“ Down, down, they went. Night was coming on, and 
still the foot of the mountain was not reached. It was 
growing bitterly cold, and every minute the drifting 
snow grew deeper and deeper. At last. exhausted they 
sank down into the snow. The cold was_ intense, 
benumbing every member. They were slowly freez- 
ing—— 

At this moment I was constrained to reach out in a 
wild, groping way, to discover where the bedclothes 
were spending the night, as there were positively none in 
my immediate vicinity ; and as I had sneezed myself 
into an almost perfect state of wakcfulness, I decided 
that I would not again tempt the Brownies until I had 
written down a synopsis of what they had already given 
me, which will account for the lack of a more fitting 
denouement. 

I am at something of* a loss to know how many 
volumes the plot, as here outlined, onght to be padded 
out into, and just how many butlers, and messenger 
boys, and maiden aunts, and younger sisters, and maid- 
servants, and villains ought to be introduced to work 
for “descriptive,” and to supply the conversation while 
the principals are otherwise engaged. 

If the editor will kindly advise me on these little 
points, I will gladly tackle the job, and have the story 
turned out in any way desired, except as an advertisement 
for a Nightmare Eradicator; but for the present my 
dream-plot Brownies are taking an unlimited holiday 
without pay. 

et fe 

Binks: “The doctor advises short, quick runs several 
times a day, but he says the exercise will do me no good 
unless it has an object.” 

Jinks: “ Buy a straw hat.” 

——> J =—_—_ 

Maun: “ Why did you break your engagement with 
poor Tom Hotelikiss (a 

Edith: “Hush, don’t tell anyone, but he was growing 
so horribly fat. When grief has pulled him down a bit, 
I shall take him on again.” 


a 

Sue: “Just think, Edgar, I ordered the dressmaker 
to make me a dress for the street and she has sent me a 
travelling costume instead.” 

He: “ Well, what are you going to do about it P” 

She: “ All we can do is to take a trip abroad.” 

—_——+ fo - — 

Miss Wanterno: “I have brought this book back. 
Mamma says it is not fit for me to read.” 

Librarian: “I think your mother must be mis- 
taken.” 

Miss Wanterno: “ Oh, no, she isn't. 
through.” 


PEARSON'S BICYCLES. 


Yes. 
Do you want a good machine? YEs. 
Do you want an inexpensive machine ? YES. 
Then you had better have 1 PEARSON'S BICYCLE, 
price £14 14s. 


They are the Best and Cheapest to 
be had Anywhere. 


They are made for both ladies and gentlemen in every 
size. They are fitted with pneumatic tyres, tangent spokes, 
Brook’s saddles, brake, pump, wallet, spanner, and oil can. 
Cash must in all cases accompany orders, and those which 
come first will be served first. 


I've read it all 


Do you want a bicycle ? 
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EVERY YEAR 
ITaLy exports 480,000,000 dozen of egy. 
The average man consumes 29]b. of sugar. 
America raises 70,000,000 bushels of beans. 
Each British soldier costs his country €i4, 
Over 2.009 tons of snails are eaten in Parl. 
The Mint issues over 8,000,000 copper coins. 
The United States manufacture 25,000 pianos. 
The population of London increases by 7044), 
It tukes £35 to keep a railway carriage in order, 
The English eat 95,000 tons of American apples. 
London cabmen collectively earn about £2,500), 
England imports about 400,000 packs of playing-cards. 
About 4,000 stags are killed in the forests of Scotland. 
Great Britain manufactures fifteen million paper collars- 
The world puts on its victuals £750,000 worth of pepper. 
The Government pay out £9,000 in pensions to literary 
men, 

me Even people make over £65.000,000 in rearing 

OWLS, 


oe consumes three million quarts of condensed 
milk, 


Nearly half a million larks ure sold for the gourmand’s 
table. 


Sixty thousand elephants are killed for the sake of the 
ivory. 

Birmingham turns out 40,000 tons of brass and copper 
wares. 

The United Kingdom spend £15,000,000 on tobacco and 
cigars, 

The Post Office make fully £4,000 by unclaimed money 
orders. 


The world makes and eats 1,970,000 tons of butter and 
cheese. 


The English breath is scented with ten million bustels 
of onions. 


Fully 20,000 of the population of India are killed by 
snake hites. 


The average income of the British working-man is about 
£41 13s. 4d. 


The strawberry crop of the United States exceeds five 
million tons. 


The feeding expenses of the animals in the London Zoo 
are over £5,009, 

The output of coal from the mines of India is néarly 
3,000,000 tons. 

Over 600,000 cattle are slaughtered for the manufacture 
of beef extracts. 


We receive over 1,/0,000 letters from correspondents 
all over the world. 


4,424 tons of literature are published from the offices 
of Pearson's Weekly. 


The spring and autuinn mancuvres of European armies 
cost over £2,000,000. 


2,496 miles of wire ara used in stitching together 
the P.W. publications. 

153,200 pounds of ink are used in printing P.W, 
and its companion papers. 

About 500 infants are suffocated in bed, in London, 
mostly by drunken mothers. 


More than 60,000 stamps are found loose in the letter- 
boxes of the United Kingdom. 

2,600 penknives and pencil-cases are awarded as prizes 
for simple competitions in P.W. 

Between sixty and seventy million codfish are caught 
round the coast of Newfoundland. 

The railway servants on our railways get no less than 
£300,000 in “tips ” from the public. 

Nearly one million pounds’ worth of pateut medicines 
are exported from the United Kingdom. 

Over £21,000,000 sterling is wasted in promoting com- 
panies that give no return to shareholders. 

We give 520 half-crowns for “ Questions worth Answer. 
ing,” and about 1,8V0 for the published replies. 

Eight hundred thousand pounds is spent on the food 
and clothing of indoor paupers in the metropolis. 

About 2,000 sailing vessels of all kinds disappear in the 
sea, carrying down 12.000 human beings, and inv» ly- 
ing a loss of about £20,000,000 in property. 


Thereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to Mae! 25th 
1296, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEERLY is 
insured with this Company against Fata! Railway Accident tu the ertent 
of TWO THUUSAND POUNDS, under the cond:tions wamed in the 


coupon on page 583, 


General Manager for the 
Coens fegene pon 
Guarantee Corporation, 
Ltd, 


As stated in column 8 above, 25,000 pianos are manufactured ever year in the Un‘.ed States, and we suppose we shall 


have to ship 25,000 copies of M 


DY over there. . 
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THE BRIDE’S TRAGEDY, 


the di i seh oe her illos hile 

van—crou: amon, gorgeous ,W 
this lita Senre gueseneed diverm wat stained the delicate 
fabrics. This was the end of her young ambitions, her 
brave efforts to make life one grand, sweet song. As 
she uttered one last sigh of despair, her mother entered 
the room and flew to the divan, casting her arms about 
her prostrate child. 

“ My darling girl, what is it?” ahe cried. ‘ Confide 
in ae mother. What is it that thus wrings your 


“N-nothing, ma; n-nothing. B-but it is all over.” 

“What is all over?” questioned the mother in 
affright. “Has your husband abused you P” 

“No, ma,” said the bride, raising herself upon her 
elbows and aking with tragic emphasis. “You 
remember Slat aay ambition has been for months ? 
W-.well” (sobbing), “I cut both bloomers for one leg, 

it was a remnant, and I can't match it anywhere.’ 

“ My child,” said her mother solemnly, “ your trouble 
is indeed too great to bear.” 

mei See 
WHERE A BURGLAR HIDES HIS 


BOOTY. 


—ee 


Bureaks will have to change their system of hiding 


pee in the most innocent and conspicuous places, 
‘or the dodge is becoming too well known to the 
detectives. Coiners, for instance, almost invariably 
conceal their tools underneath the hearthstone, or at the 
back of the chimney, for the reason, no doubt, that the 
instruments can be hidden on the spot at a moment's 
notice. Detectives have again and again found tell-tale 
signs of their trade in this hiding-place. 

On entering a suspected house the detective first 
examines pas ornament in the room which would be 
capable of holding stolen Metal lamps, vases, 
flower-pots, the backing of cheap pictures, and innocent- 
looking bottles have often been found to contain all 
manner of hidden valuables. 

In Brighton a short time ago fifty loose diamonds, 
Lae from — rings, were Tadeo at the bottom of 

a bottle of gin. searchi @ same house one 
ghomt is ince oT yg teed int 

front of which a str™-? ° us oy 8 wiege ed 
on the top of atab’s fe san moving it Rate chee he 
noticed it was sur Aviously heavy, On vl dy cca’ 
ing the case he fond the glass Lad vccnty Leen 
cemented down with i:rsh putty. He rwoved the glass 
end, discovered that the terrier waa Lollow iheids, his 

7, ha been used zor tho dispe<a! ¢ jswallery. 

early entire proceeds of a +, 34 aebbery 
in Yorkshire were discovered hidden away in a most 
pares of concealment. The booty, consisting 
of £17,000 in bank-notes, besides several priceless jewels, 
was found in a pocket-book, secreted in a masa of un. 
baked dough. 

An old pair of faded slippers, placed by the fireside, 
were on examination, to be stuffed with crisp 
bank-notes and several gems, valued at more than one 
hundred pounds. 

, Among other favourite hiding-places may be men. 
tioned geographical globes, musical instrament, chairs, 
dolls, and, more strange still, perambulators, 


MY SENSATIONS WHEN CON= 
DEMNED TO DEATH. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Ir is not every day that one meets a man, ho, havi: 
been tried fer ests and condemned to ete tin 
ishment, is now in the full enjoyment of his freedom; 
yet such was my experience not v long , and I 
turned the occasion to account by e' toiting front him 


some of his singularly painful experiences whilst in 
mn. 


“Conscious of my innocence of the terrible charge 
wpon which I was arraigned and convicted,” began the 
ex-convict in a low but earnest tone of voice,“ I'can 
convey to lado but a feeble idea of the terrible agony of 
mind I underwent before the order of the Home Secre- 
tary commuting my sentence to penal servitude arrived. 
I have.been told since my liberation that the scaffold 
for my execution was erected, the coffin made, the grave 
dug, and the quicklime prepared. Ugh! It's enough 
to make one go mad to think of it all. Thank God, I 
am a free man again, and I can in my old age (I’m 
aban! on for seventy) die outside the of a prison; 

t a might hare hows very different.” 

“ How long had you _been in prison before given the 
benefit of the doubt and set at literty ? "I ‘saked 

“Two years, sir. When undergoing penal servitude 
for life even the bread you eat has a large ‘L’ upon it. 
Your clothes are marked ‘ L,’ the walls of your bear 
*L.’ Your modest furniture is ‘ L,’ and on everything 
upon which you fix your eyes is written ‘for life. Ite 
awful to be reminded thus of your fate at every turn.” 

“You were at Worresd. Scrubs and Chatham, I 
believe P” 

“Yes. At Chatham there were about eighty of us in 
one room making hammocks, coal sacks, and mail bags. 
There were always three or four warders, armed with 
swords, standing right opposite us so that you could not 


eee 
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even look sideways without their seeing you. At the 
time I was in hospital (I was taken very ill) my 
Pell ips pgan -eigar Rhea who was reputed to 
be worth half a million of money, two or three doctors, 
lawyers, and even a lord. But all were treated alike. 

“They cut your hair and beard e week, and 80 
close as sometimes to take pieces of skin off you with 
the scissors. Your head is often as bare as the back of 

our hand. On the morning upon which I was set free, 
was first sent to the hospital to be weighed, then to the 
punishment cells to have abath. I didn't know what to 
make of it, but, by-and-bye, the tailor came with my 
clothes; and then ‘Thank God !’ said I to myself, ‘I’m 
ing home.’ The chaplain and doctor came round, and 
bas loctor asked where I was going. I answered ‘I’m 
going home, sir.’ ‘Going home!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yes, 
sir, I'm going home; I’m innocent, you know.’ ‘ How 
long have you been here?’ ‘Two years, sir.’ ‘Well, 
he says, ‘you're a lucky man; I never heard at all of 
such a thing. A “life” man going home!’” 

Describing his life in a convict prison, my informant 
said: “My cell was about seven feet long by four and 
a half wide, and the walls were of solid iron. The roof 
and the floor were of heavy slate slabs. We went to 
work at half-past seven, and knocked off ata quarter- 
past five. We up at five, and then had breakfast— 
gruel, a piece of brown bread, and a bit of salt. 

“ After breakfast we went to chapel for half-an-hour, 
and then on parade in a large yard, where we walked 
round and round one after another. You could see 
nothing but dead walls all around you. It was enough 
to make me go mad. Lots were removed to the lunatic 
asylum whilst I was there. One man hanged himself. 

“At half-past seven you begin work, and when you 
leave at a quarter-past eleven they search you to see 
whether you have got anything on you. You are 
searched altogether three times each day. About an 
hour is allowed for dinner, and then you have to make 
your bed, clear up your room, and make the tins that 
you eat out of as bright as silver. You are constantly 
under the eye of an official. 

“Your dinner varies. Sometimes you have meat and 
i and a few potatoes. The food is very badly 
cooked, and a bit o 


during winter was fearful. OncelI was rendered ver 


‘ai by it, and bad to be sent tuto hospital, where 


reruned five weeks,” 


rr 
WRONG ALTOGETHER. 


Tue vicar of a parish not many miles from a well- 
known fashionable town was recently preaching a charity 
sermon, and in the course of his remarks he rebuked 
some of his parishioners who he thought simulated 
distress for the sake of obtaining assistance they did not 
really require. 

As an illustration of this weakness, he mentioned that 
during one of his pastoral visits he entered a cottage of 
one of the supposed delinquents, where he found every- 
thing neat and clean, and what was more, a large plate- 
ful of buttered toast before the fire. 

“Yea,” he repeated emphatically, “buttered toast! 
Did that,” he asked, “ look like want?” 

In the brief pause that followed this outburst of 
energy a voice indignantly responded: ‘No, ‘tweren’t 
butter neither, ’twere drippin’.” 

The effect of this correction upon pastor and flock 
was simply indescribable. 


Fatman (panting at the top of the stairs he has just 
mounted and mopping his face): “Isn’t this hot P This 
is th> time when a man wants a coat made of button- 


ho es only.” 
— te 


M'Grinnis: “That's a moighty foine whiskey. How 
oma is it, Pat ae ” ° 
at (pouring the last drops into his friend’s glass) : 
ie Oi don’t know; but it’s as owld ez iver ee will 
. fj 
“GENTLEMEN,” said the parliamentary candidate, 
“you twit me with having turned my coat. Years ago 
I supported this measure. Then I had a reason. But 


now, gentlemen, I have lost my reason.” And he won- 
dered at the deafening smile that pervaded the meeting. 


—~» ge 


A Succrstion.—Mrs. Spendem (trying on a new 
bonnet): “Dear me, how small the onsets are this 
season. This doesn’t suit my face at all; it’s sucha 
“ hing a 

r. Spendem (examinin r): “Better wear the 
bill, that seems big enoigh” ey 


——_ > t--—— 


,_ Apropos of the danger incurred in attending a funeral 
in cold weather, they tell a clever mot of the musician 
Auber. He was near his eightieth year when someone 
met him at the funeral of some celebrated personage, 
whose remains he had accompanied to the cemetery. 

“You here, dear master?” a friend exclaimed. “Are 
you not afraid of catching cold P” 

“In effect,” he replied, “ I think this is the last time I 
shall come to the cemetery as an amateur.” 


bread and a drink of water often ! 
did for my meal. The cold in the eclis at Cheatham ; 


re 
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LIFE ON A LIGHTSHIP. 
Irs Dancers AND 1T8 DeEsoLarion, 

TuHEEE are not less than fifty-six lightships or flo:t. 
ing lights anchored off the coast of Great Britain, 
Ireland, Man, the Scilly, and the Channel Islands, 21).; 
there may be some more which have been added sinc. 
the last official revision of the list. A lightship is, ;. 
the name implies, a stout built vessel, strengthened (.. 
resist the constant beating of the waves, which is moc. 
in the open sea off the end of some shoal or shallow, ;; 
in the neighbourhood of some dangerous rock, in ord; 
that the beacon which it exhibitsmay warn mariners «+f 


the peril. . : 

A eet pe of these lightships are anchored «i! 
the s y and rocky south and west coasts of Ireli:d 
in the most desolate situations that can be conceivei, 
The official account of the Saltees floating light. fc; 
instance, describes it as “light vessel in thirty-tuy 
fathoms off Coningbeg Rock southernmost of Saltce 
Islands.” The floating lights off the Arklow Bank ji 
described as “light vessel in twenty-five fathoms tu. 
miles from sand of bank,” and “ light vessel in eightemn 
fathoms, from N. end of bank S.E. by E. 4 E. 34 mile<.” 

There is a kind of livery peculiar to lightships 1. 

which they can be recognised in theday. It admits of}: 
few variations, but they are slight. The South Arkl.. 
light has a black hull ornamented with a white strij« 
It carries three masts, and there is a device representin - 
half a globe over a globe at the mainmast head. 
’ By night the lightship exhibits either u fixed lin): 
which is always visible, or else a revolving one whic: 
acta like a search-light and sweeps the entire ranye:{ 
the horizon in the course of a minute, two minutes. 
twenty seconds, according to circumstances. 

These floating lights are all under the control cf tl.» 
Corporation of the inity House, which stations, repair: 
and inspects them, collects the dues which are inten!: | 
for their maintenance, and pays the men who are i: 
charge of them. 

The Seven Stones lightship, which has all the )i‘s-- 
Trinity House improvements, is moored off the Lan! - 
End in forty-two fathoms by a mushroom anchor wei! - 
ing forty huudredweight, and three hundred and fift.:: 
fathome ot one ond a halfinch chain cable. In the eveu: 
of her breating adrift she is provided with sails. ‘ti. 
cost of her fully equipped for sea. with her lantern and Li: - 
Tog-signalling upraratus (a siren) was about £9,500. 

These lightsbips are manned, as a rule, by two men, 
who «xe supplied with a stock of provisions for tw: 
months, ot the enc of which time they are visite. 
inspected, and reprovisioned, and also with a surplus i: 
case the weather should render it impossible to con.- 
out to them. This precaution is a wise one, for t!. 
business of running alongside or sending a boat to «: 
lightship is difficult enough at any time, owing to 1! 

us nature of its position and the persistent wits: 
of the waves; but in stormy weather there is consider- 
able danger, and cases have been known when cn 
have been reduced to their last ration before it wi< 
possible to near enough to effect a transfer | y 
means of a jibboom. 

The man entrusted with this post must be superior to 
the ordinary seaman. He must havea certain amoun 
of knowledge as an engineer, in order that he may |!» 
able to attend to the machines that work the light, ant 
also to make any slight repairs that may be require! 
He must have some knowledge of the glazier’s art f. 
the panes of the lantern are sometimes broken by tiv 
force of the waves, or by stones hurled up at them, ar! 
he must be able to replace the damaged ones with spire 
panes which are kept on board. 

A good deal of clerk’s work falls to his lot. He his 
to keep accounts. He has also to keep a regular log, or 
day-book, in which he enters reports of the weather, of 
the ships that pass, of any events of interest, and any 
irregularities which may happen. Sometimes his !o: 
includes an account of a shipwreck. ' 

Light-dues are demanded from ships that go that way 
but they are collected at the nearest port not xt 0." 
lightebip. a 

As a rule the men take alternate watches at the lig!t. 
one awake, and the other asleep. If the light ix « 
revolving one it goes by elckwork. This has to |« 
wound up, and then it goes automatically until it rns 
down, which event is announced by a bell, During tl 
day their time is practically free—only both must 1: 
leave the lightahip at the same time. There are tl 
meals to be got ready, clothes to be mended, the devi- 
to be sluiced, lines to be attended to, the weather to | 
observed and the log to be kept. There is a boat whic.: 
can be used for fishing purposes. 

As a rule the life of a lightehip keeper is a wry 
desolate one. The post at long intervals brings }'1-: 
letters and an occasional newspaper. Lately a mov- 
ment has been started by the editar of TrutH to sup p's 
lighthouse and lightehip men with old newspapers in 
it has been taken up by a number of ladies. Pack«t- 
of newspapers are sent to the Trinity agent of t!~ 
nearest port and forwarded when convenient. The lett: 
which the men have written in reply ehow both that t! 
papers are warmly appreciated and a high degre : 
education on the part of the writers. . 

No women are allowed on lightships. Married v»" 
are not disqualified, but their wives and children a'" 
required to live on shore, and have to be content wit:: 
pa aged head of the household on the rare occasions 
when he obtains leave on shore. 


Get a copy of MELODY, our new musical magazine. It isa delightful present to give to any lady friend. 


EEK ENDING 
B bevel 14, 1896. 


A PRELATE’S ELOQUENCE. 
In 1104, when Henry I. was in Normandy, a prelate 


Jo preached go eloquently against the fashion 
nae ins hair that the monarch and his courtiers 
were moved to tears. 


king advantage of the impression he had produced, 
Ps ont ltaiastit relate whipped @ pair of scissors out 
of his sleeves and cropped the whole congregation. 
of. 


THE “HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.” 


‘ounTEss: “I wish to get some rugs—some- 
arn aiin and esthetic, you know; but I can’t afford 
to pay a very high price.” . 

Honest Dealer: “ Right, this way. Here, madame, 
are some antique Turkish rugs just in from the factory. 
Take them home, smear ’em with e and tobacco 

juice. then wash them a little, dry them in an oven, lay 

them for three days in the sun, and they'll look as faded 
and antique as the genuine imported article costing ten 
times as much.” 


—- ++» j——_____ 
A MORNING PAPER, 


SoMETIMES @ man throws his morning paper down on 
the seut und leaves the carriage. 

Each man that has no ye wants it, and each man 
would yrab it if alone and unobserved. The man who 
appears to be looking out of a window in the opposite 
direction ia the man who sees that paper more distinctly 
than any one else. And he being the man who seems 
least interested in it, is really the man who wants it 
most. 

As soon as that paper is thrown down it becomes an 
object of interest. The man who never buys or reads a 
paper wants it, and wante it badly. The man sitting 
next to it looks straight ahead, and doesn’t seem to 
know anything about it. But he is just quivering with 
excitement. fie is wrought to the highest pitch, and is 
prepared to grab for that paper just as soon as the man 
on the other side of it es a similar attempt. 

Just at this period a man sitting opposite the paper 
gives ita sharp, excited look, as though he has seen his 
name printed wrong. Then he gives another cts Se 
look, and his eyes snap with excitement, and he reaches 
over and picks the paper up to see if he is right. 

You can tell by the way he handles it that he never 

id for it, and he gradually geta it up in front of his 
ace, and turns it at intervals, and is as much at home 
with it as though it is hisown, And the other men look 
at him sourly, and silently condemn him as being largely 
porcine in his nature. 


—_—_——-} 
A HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


ALONG the north-west coast of Ireland, on the borders 
of the Atlantic, dwells a hardy race of men whose chief 
occupation, when not engaged in fishing, consists in the 
manufacture of “ kelp.” 

This “kelp” is o t commercial importance, as 
from it is obtained nearly all our iodine—a ly of vast 
use in medicine. 

During the winter months the kelp-burners set out in 
their frail little “curraghs” (small canoe-like boats, 
about twelve feet long, made of canvas) and, proceeding 
tlong the coast, fill the boats with the seaweed, from 
which the kelp is made. In this they are assisted by the 
wonen, who, headed and shoeless, take their turn 
ieilaely at the oars, and are almost as expert at it as 
men. 

After a storm is the time selected for obtaining the 
feuweed, as by the force of the waves it has been torn 
up from its bed, and is cast in along the shore in large 
quantities, 

Sometimes, in these excursions, the boatmen come 
“cross valuable treasure-trove, and occasionally, alas! 
@ mangled corpse cast in from some ill-fated vessel. 

Your contri utor, himself, has seen the graves along 
the coast, of bodies discovered in this way. 

When the boats are laden, the seaweed is brought toa 
pal creek, and there placed in heaps out of reach of the 

id. From this it is carried in creels on the backe of 
yeu and women to a point further inland, where it has 
to undergo a process of drying. 

The drying consiste in exposing it to the sun and 
a and the better to do this, they have rows of loose 
en laid, about twenty yards in length, and a few feet in 
Pie Along the tops ‘of these they scatter the sea- 
gn ing takes months, eo that spring is well 

‘anced ere it is ready for burning. is does not 
matter, however, as owing to the fuel—the peat or turf 
ie from the bogs at iand—sict being yet cut and dried 
wr win” as it's termed) it is sammer before the burn- 
Bie tie kilns can commence. 

Alt bv kiln ig a deep trench dug in the ground. 

Oe nate layers of and seaweed are laid in this till 
: yone the whole is kept burning for about three 
— s. until it cakes together in a | black mass 

‘embling coke, but much more solid and heavier. 
This 1s the « k ad 
a 'sthen broken into blocks about fourteen inches 
ene and brought by boat to the villages, where it is 

: to he shipped to more Profitable markets. 


A PIOUS COLONEL. 


, AT Delhi there are three places of worship raised to 
immortalise the name of a certain Colonel Skinner. 

_His first wife was an English woman, and persuaded 
him to buildan Anglican church there, Then be married 
a Mahommedan, with the reault that he built a mosque 
in the same strect, opposite the church. 

Last of all he married a Hindoo, when he could not do 
less than py for the erection of a Hindoo temple, which 
now standsa little way off from the others, 


—-—— ja 
HOW TO REFORM A DRUNKARD. 


A NEw method of reforming drunkards has been dis- 
covered by a magistrate in New Jersey, U.S.A. 

A man who had been repeatedly fined for intoxication 
was brought up and given the choice of going to gaol or 
attending thirty temperance lectures. 

He chose the latter, and is now lecturing himeelf at 
the meetings he is compelled to attend, and he is so 
proud of his reformation that he is going to stand for 
mayor of his native city at the next election. 


_ OO ho 
AN INDIAN PROGRAMME. 


THERE is a prospect of a long circus season in Bombay 
and the appended extract from OncE A Mont, a local 
magazine, will be instructive, illustrating the progress 
made in the last fourteen years in Bombay circus 
attractions and the drafting of programmes, as well as 
in orthography : 

“THE GREAT INDIAN CIRCUS.” 
Under Patronage of Royal Duke of Knought, 
K.C.B., &c. 
N.B. (This Circus is the very better, therefore 
he comes maybe to see thut.) 
3 The Performance preparations will commence at 
p.m. 


Part I. 

1. Some horses will make a very good tricks. 

2. The klown will come and talk with that horses, 
therefore audience will laugh himself very much. 

3. The lady will walk on horses back and horse is 
jumping very much «i: 

4. That klown will aw. Joke ee i und Indy 
will become too angry, tuerefore klewn will man hiss 
self away. 

5. This is the very go i simnaztiks 

6. One man will walk -:) wire-tigni, he ‘a tuing 


very nicely because he “| orofessur of that. 


THE GOOD ROADS OF FRANCE. 


\.' in excellent order. They are 
4\ often bordered with trees for 
miles, and are in a perfect 
state for bicycle riders. 

All the underbrush, small 
‘twigs, and even the lower 
branches of the trees have 
been cut for firewood; and 
not a twig is wasted. All 
are gathered and tied up in 
bundles, ready for use. 
Every foot of ground is 
cultivated, or so it seems to 
strangers. There are moun- 
1 fad tains and barren places 
2 Va i where nothing will grow, 

: but every bit of ground 
that can produce anything is made to do so. 
The winter is so mild, south of the Loire, that 
vegetables are flourishing in the gardens at all times. 
There are, of course, certain seasons for the different 
ones, except the haricots verts (string beans) and the 
dwarf radishes. These are always in season, and the 
quantities eaten in France must be enormous. 

The fields are not penny separated b: 


fences or 


tates the shepherd or 
shepherdess. i 
herever one sees a «ie 
small number of sheep N 
there is also to be seen a 
ardian with them. 
iiss ! it is not the beauti- 
ful shepherdess of the 
poeta and painters! I et 
t she never existed, “ 
except in the fertile brain of these artists. 
In reality, the shepherdess is often an old woman, who 
leads her flock from one spot to another, tranquilly 
knitting a stocking while her sheep nibble the grass. 
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LABOURING UNDER A DIS- 
ADVANTAGE, 


Lapy (to little boy): “ What i 
eee ry) at are you crying for, my 


Little Boy: “My fa—father has bin beat—beatin’ 
m 


e. 

Lady: “ Well, don’t cry. All fathers have to beat 
their boys at times.” e . . ° 

Little Boy: “But my father isn't like other—fa— 
fathers. He's in a brass ba—hband and bea—leats the 


big drum.” 
ed po 


HAVE YOU ANY FRIENDS OR 
- RELATIONS ABROAD? 


If 80, it behoves you to bear in mind that a first prize of 
£5 58., a secon prize of a year's subscription to this 
paper, and twenty-five consolation prizes are awaiting 
the readers in foreign parts who send in the most 
interesting fact—social, political, botanical, or, in fact, 
of any kind concerning the country in which they chance 
to be residing. This fact must not exceed 200 words in 
length, and should be written upon one side of the paper 
only. In order that everyone may be given an equal 
chance, this competition will not close until June 30th! 


i 
A NEW WAY TO PROPEL A BOAT, 


It HAD ‘NEVER BEEN THOUGHT OF BEFORE. 

To be alone in a boat which is in the very middle of a 
great lake and to have neither oars nor any sort of sub- 
stitute for oars with which to propel that oat to shore, 
would seem about as sical a predicament as could 
well beimagined. But should there happen to be a coil 
of rope lying in the bottom of the boat, and provided 
that this short article has been read there should be no 
need for despair. 

Tie the rope to the after-thwart and give a series of 
jerks in a direction parallel to the keel and the boat will 

gin to move forward, slowly indeed but surely. And 
this is the explanation. The tug on the rope contracts 
the length of the boat and makes its sides bulge out. 
When the rope slackens for a moment the boat regains 
its normal form, and in so doing there is a push of the 
nose of the boat forward and of the stern of the boat 
backward, but the water offers less resistance to the 
moter furwanl of ihe hw than of the stern. So on the 


Rbole wiih each Juk coere boa aight progre is forward 
By ceutioming the sere: of jerk. to ce emone the boat 
may be oronght te Ghose. A ater et ory Aol are 
miles per how can be eined by thi means. Tit tbe 
experan nt when you sre aevt om a fair sire 1 niece of 
suvota water, 

a See 2 


AN INTERRUPTED WEDDING, 


THE horrors are never more deeply felt than in a single 
concrete example—such an example as the following, 
furnished by Mr. Archibald Forbes in his ‘‘ Memories of 
War and Peace.” The occurrence took place during 
the Franco-German war, while several war correspond- 
ents were at Saarbriicken : 

Within two miles of the little town lay a whole French 
army corps, which any day might overwhelm the 
town and its slender garrison. So we lived, a little 
detachment of us, in an hotel on the outskirts, ready for 
a@ judicious bolt. ; 

At this hotel there arrived one morning a young 
German girl who was engaged, we learned, to a sergeant 
of the gallant Hohenzollerns. She had come, it seemed, 
to say farewell to her sweetheart before the fighting 
should begin and he should march away, mayhap never 
to return. . 

Some of the livelier spirits among us conceived the 
idea that the pair should get married before the farewell 
should be said. Both were willing. The bridegroom's 
officer gave him leave on condition that should the alarm 
sound Ee was to join bis company immediately. . 

All was in readiness, and the clergyman was just 
about to join the couple in holy matrimony, when the 
sound of a bugle broke the stillness. It was the alarm ! 
The bridegroom hurriedly embraced the bride, buckled 
on his accoutrements, and darted off to the place of 
rendezvous. . ; F 

In ten minutes more the combat was in full intensity ; 
the French had carried the heights Serene ng the 
town, and were pouring down upon it their artillery and 
mitrailleuse fire. : 

Our hotel was right in the line of the fire, and soon 
became exceedingly disagreeable quarters. We got the 
woman down in the cellar, and waited for events. A 
shell crashed into the kitchen, burst aside the cooking: 
stove, and blew the wedding breakfast, which was still 
being kept hot, into what an American colleague called 
“everlasting smash.” It was too hot to stay there, and 
everybody maneuvred strategically to the rear, 

A few days later was fought, close to. Saarbritcken, 
the desperate battle of Spicheren, in which the bride- 

room's iment took a leading part. The day after 
the patile was wandering over the field helping to 
relieve the wounded, and gazing shudderingly on the 
heaps of the dead. Suddenly I came on our bri legroom, 
in a sitting , with his back resting against a 
stump. He was dead, with a bullet through his throat. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE has wor goiden epiniens from all sorts and conditions of men and women. This is as it should be. 
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HOME NOTES, 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


ISOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so fur as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HomE Notes. 


it is so 


Avoid Peeling Young Rhubarb, tender 
that it only needs wiping with a cloth before using. 


To Remore a Freshly-spilt Ink Spot 


from s carpet, cover the place immediately with fine 
salt. When this becomes black, take it up and put on 
more. * 
are ve d if swallowed like a 
gg Oysters Cuatire end form an excellent 
way of taking raw . Arrange them thus: Break a 
new-laid egg intoa g containing half a teaspoonful 
of vinegar, and season with pepper and salt. 
° It is useful to know that 
Simple Measures. a halfpenny is an inch in 
diameter. A penny is one-tenth as foot in diameter. 
Five pennies, or six half-pennies, placed side by side, 
measure six inches. Three pennies weigh one ounce. A 
half-crown weighs half an ounce. 


Make a light paste with 
Bacon Rolly-Poly, suet or drip ing. roll out 


and spread with two slices of bacon. Mak@a seasoning 
of powdered sage, a little chopped onion, pepper, an 

salt, and sprinkle over the bacon. Roll up, wet the 
edges, tie in a cloth, and boil for two hours. Serve on 
a very hot dish with a thick brown gravy round. 


should be treated in early infanc 
Knock-Knees or childhood, or they will te 
almost incurable. Club-foot, tco, can be remedied with 
greater ease in youth. I have often thought, when 
watching deformed men and women, that if only their 
parmeita acd taken the trouble years ago these afflictions 
would have Sissppeare in childhood. Why not take any 
young child so afflicted at once to a hospital ? 
9 , I would remind 
Isobel’s Home Cookery. sanders that. the 
third number of this useful little payer is on sale to-day. 
On no account mias it, for it is full of valuable informa- 
tion, all of which is to te had for one penny. Here are 
a few of the titles of the articles: “ Food for March,” 
“ Rabbite,” “ Simple Dinners fora Week,” “The Foldi 


~ of Serviettes,” “Some Novel Waysof Dressing Potatoes, 


“ Salad,” “ Seasonable Cakes,’”’ etc., etc. 


° I consider that the practice 
On Bed Making * of having beds made in the 


early morning, though exceedingly tidy, is one which 
should not be encouraged, for it is bad. Constantly we 
see a bed made half-an-hour after the sleeper has left 
the room, wherefore all the exbalations from the skin 
during the night are confined beneath the sheets, and 
are inhaled again when the bed is next used. It is an 
excellent practice, and one which ought to be encouraged 
in all young people, to turn off the clothes of the bed 
i iately on rising. The mattress, too, should be 
turned back, so that all may be properly aired and quite 


cold before being re-made. 
. This is quite an inexpensive recipe, 
Lemon Pie. and sera just ad when froit is 
ecarce and variety in puddings very difficult. Grate 
the rind of one lemon and squeeze the juice. Work a 
tablespoonful of cornflour into a smcoth paste with 
cold water, pour a cupful of boiling water on it, and stir 
till slightly thickened. Add the juice and peel of a 
lemon, two ounces of sugar, and one well-beaten egg. 
Line a pie-dish with paste, place the lemon mixture in 
it, cover with another crust, and bake till the pastry is 
cooked. This I hope will prove equal to your American 
dish. It is an improvement to add one ounce of 
butter to the lemon mixture if you can spare it. (Reply 
to E. H. C.) 


Elderly Ladies seldom Look Weill in 


for, apart from the fact that late in life one 
Jackets, has u tendency to stoop, a lady of mature 
years has usually lost those graceful lines which render the 
youthful figure so beautiful. A cape 
1s much more suitable, and a great 
deal more becoming. Notice the 
design herewith (No. 1133, paper 
pattern post free. 84d.) and you will 
agree with me. This cape is of fine 
cloth, trimmed with jet and black 
s:tin. It has a rounded yoke, over 
which strips of jet are arranged as 
. shown. hong ribbon ends hang 
from the bust in front, and the 
lower edges are trimmed with lace. 
Elderly ladies uiring patterns 
; may rely upon finding a large 
choice at our Pattern Department. 
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When Wishing to Revive a Dying Fire, 
scatter a teaspoonful of sugar over the coals. This is 
a i od harmless and effectual way of rekindling the dull 
em bers. 


besides being a delicious 
Sweet Oranges, dessert fruit, contains a large 
quantity of citric acid, which is most valuable for its 


medicinal qualities. 
. are dressed with paraffin be- 
If Sh ooling Boots tween the soles occasionally, 
they will resist wet and wear. Peaged boots. I am told, 
are not affected by dryness after being well saturated 


with the liquid. 
A Vorksis . Break one egg into 
orkshire Pudding. sour ounces of flour, 
adding a little milk, stir well, and then gradually add 
milk till half a pint is used. Place the pudding-tin 
under the ineat which is being roasted, then pour in the 
pudding, and bake for half-an-hour. Cut into square 

pieces to serve. 


Grease Spots and Stains on Carpets 


may be more easily removed than is generally supposed. 
Soap-stone, finely pulverised and robbed upon 4 grease 
spot, will soon draw out the oil. If the powder be 
warmed the result will be even better, and all may be 
brushed away after it has served ita purpose. Fuller's 
earth made into a paste with water, and laid on to dinty 
marks, on a light carpet, will cleanse it. (Reply fo 


M. A. F.) 
. for browning soups or gravies, 
Sugar Ketchup, is prepared as follows: Pound 
in a mortar six ounces of coarse brown sugar. Set a 
small frying-pan on the stove, with two ounces of 
butter in it. Add the sugar, and mix all well with a 
wooden spoon. After boiling, stand this by the side of 
the fire till it has become a rich dark colour. Season 
the ketchup with pepper, a little sauce, and allspice to 
taste. Place the colouring in bottles, cork, and keep. 
(Reply to MARION JAMES.) 


. adds years to a woman's life,and worryin 
Wo TY isa habit which should be most strctly 
guarded against by anyone who has a natural tendenc 
toit. It is often noticed that people who worry macls 
have really no reason for it, but they fret themselves 
about the merest trifles, and even find topics for worry 
when there is apparently only cause for rejoicing. 
Everyone, especially the young, should cultivate looking 
on the bright side of things, for if this be done it is 
wonderful how different even real troubles seem. 
After all, every cloud has a silver lining, hasn’t it ? 


7 Take a pig's head, feet, and 
A Good Brawn, tongue wich have been pre- 


viously pickled. Boil till tender with two bay leaves and 
a few Pep reorns in the water. Remove all the bones. 
Line the brawn tin with the ears and the skin of the 
feet and hocks. Cut off the rest of the meat, fat and 
lean together, and with it fill the tin, sprinkling it freely 
with powdered allspice and pepper. hen the tin is 
full a on the cover, place heavy weights on the top, 
and leave until cold. Take the brawn out of the tin and 
serve with a napkin folded neatly round. N.B.—The 
meat should be boiled slowly till the bones can easily be 
slipped out. (Reply to Mrs. Sarau Tuomas.) 


. . Wash the roots, scra 
Mangold-rcurzel Beer. ina pare them ai 


cut them up as for sheep. Fill the boiler with the cut 
mangold-wurzel, and cover with water. Let all boil 
for six hours, and then strain through a basket, but do 
not press them. Measure the liquor back again into 
the boiler, and to every seven pate put three pounds of 
hops, six pounds of coarse brown sugar, and half a 
pound of mustard-seed. Boil all for two hours, then 
strain through the brewing sieve. When sufficiently 
cool, work the beer with yeast in the same way as you 
would ordinary beer. Before puting it into the barrel 
next day, skim off the dark-looking froth. This recipe 
was given me by a thrifty housewife who had found it 
very useful. (Reply to Lizzie.) 


ae may be made to serve 
A Sirloin of Beef three hot joints for the 


family as follows: Select a good prime cut of sirloin 
with a thick undercut. Remove the flap and place it in 
pickle, prepared as follows: Three-quarters of 2 pound 
of salt, six ounces of coarse brown sugar, half an ounce 
of saltpetre, the juice of a lemon, and two quarts of 
water. Place these ingredients in a saucepan, bring to 
the boil, skim and cook for five minutes, strain and use 
when cold. This pickle, if boiled up, skimmed 
thoroughly, and strained after use, will serve for several 
pte of meat in succession. The flank of beef should 

three days in this pickle, then may be simmered 
slowly, with turnips and carrots, and served hot. The 
undercut should be larded with bacon, wrapped in 
buttered yet and roasted. Take off the puper half- 
an-hour before serving, so as to brown the meat. 
Tomato sauce or brown gravy may accompany this. 
The rest of the sirloin may be roasted or braized, and 
will make a handsome joint. 


gies 
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; ‘ pour boiling wii. 
Before Cooking a Duck through and c... 


it. This tends to remove the oily flavour. 


When Dravers rill not Slide Easily, 
rub yellow soap on the lower parts which fit agi; { t]).. 
sides. 


. , is a very useful remedy. A small ;.j,-... 
Ginger of root ruger is often chewed and Sioned 
of great benefit in cuses of toothache, while a few sin.., 
of the tincture, or essence, taken before meals ij, oe... 
lent for people with weak digestions. 


, Putty that has bees. 
Lo Remove Putty. Very hard can he fonds d 


soft, 80 as_to be easily removed, by the spp Heaton of, 
hot iron to it. In this manner putty can he taken un, 
where glass is broken, without injuring the sash at a". 
(Reply to W. G. HoLLanp.) 


; sole For five rsons, take «ye 
Welsh Rarebit. pound of cheese; it should|.. 


a mild cheese, as the flavour seems stronger when heited, 
Grate, or cut the cheese small, place it in a porcel:'n 
saucepan, add enough ale to mo'sten the cheese, an: st): 
constantly till it is melted. Have five slices of toast on 
five plates, und cover each slice with the cheese. Sere 
at once. (Reply to A. B., Paris.) 


To Give Paper the Appearance of 
= follow this recipe and you will hav» 
Parchment, a very tough aiislanan: First proc: 
some concentrated sulphuric acid and mix it with Jia! 
its quantity of water. Puss some good, rough pap: 
quickly through this liquid, wash it in several water, 
and the change is effected. Have a pair of tweevor, 
with which to hold the paper, for such a strony solution 
would burn your skin and cause great pain. (Reply t. 
ALFRETON.) 
can be made with 


Simple Meal Biscuits \yole-meal onl: -02 


with equal quantities of white flour and whole-nes’ 
mixed. Rub half a pound of butter into four pounds o! 
flour, make it into a dough with one pint of milk, addi: + 
half an ounce of salt. Roll out four times before cuttin: 
the biscuits. Have the dough cut into shapes alu: 
one-eighth of an inch thick and prick all over. Pl 
on a Olean, dry baking-sheet and bake in a cool oven 
Great attention must be paid to these biscuits as ths 
so quickly burn. 


Silver Teapots should be as Clean J:- 
. and must never have a contin: 
side as Out, dark sediment as a lining. To ke» 
a teapot clean it is necessary to fill it with hot 1: 
water once or twice every week, then leave it for thes 
hours and rinse out with hot water. Let the teapot dry 
and afterwards polish it with plate powder. Wher: 
teapot has been neglected and allowed to become di-- 
coloured inside, it will be necessary to stand Imilins 
soda water in it repeatedly till all eediment can Iw: 
moved. (Reply to ¥ Jane, G. Hotel.) 


Ons Ingredients: Half a poo! 
Macaroni Cutlets. of Naples macaroni, 


quarter of a pound of red lentils, a large onion, « te.- 
spoonful of dried sage, and three beaten eges. Bri. 
up the macaroni into short lengths, and throw into fi-:- 
boiling water and keep bvuiling for half-an-bour. 1 
the lentils, which should have previously soaked inl 
water for twelve hours, be boiled in a double boiler ter 
an hour. Mince the onions, and cook in as little wate 
as possible till thoroughly done. Drain the micar 1m. 
lentils, and onions, and place them ih a basin, add th 
sage, and mix all together. When cool add the ess 


Shape the mixture into cutlets, 
flour, and fry in deep fat till a 
golden colour. Drain on kitchen 
paper, and if possible serve with 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


apple sauce. 


Bingle column, per inch per insertion .. £110 0 

Double is ae - se . 8 00 
Pull page ‘nside, facing yage of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion .. ..  ..  «.. 70 09 

Half page ” ” ry . 35 00 

Quarter page ,, eo ao . 1710 9 

Eighth page _,, = ie 815 0 

Tenth page, w es w 7 00 

Front page, whole un use aes tee ow pr . Z 
” ee ee eee 

” qmarter 0 seas | 22100 

” eighth wis saws wets ws BO 

All syaccs al ore one-tenth of a page ave charged al per part 
Black Blocks ave charged 25 per cent. extra, All adrertisen. S07 


subject to approval. AU copy must be sent in by Noon on 1! ; 
Murch 12, «f intended for the Issue on sale Mirch 21 ant fat 
Morch 28. The Proprietors reserve the right to hold ore or svsje 1" 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other nse’ ~' 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Adeor” ; 
Manager, “ Pearson's Weekly" Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W..- 
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‘PEARSON'S «=O On an 
ecco 
LAZ& - BY’'S 
~ HARVEY'S } 
en SAU CE! 


BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL, pat saiiratine } 


Signed ~ Z 


LAZENBY'S PICKLES 

LAZENBY'S SOUPS 

Mm LAZENBY'S SOUP SQUARES 

() LAZENBY'S TABLE JELLIES 
LAZENBY'S POTTED MEATS 

LAZENBY'S BAKING POWDER 


sla nn 


IS ARASSISS SSIS 


me ALL CHEMISTS AND 


PRICE 2/6 AND 4/6 PER BOTTLE. SAMPLE SIZE, 1/-, 
TORES, OR DIRECT FOR 3D. EXT 


Picloies: Post Free on Application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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HALF-GUINEA 


COSTUMES 
HN Foster Go 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 


SEE WHAT ALLEN FOSTER & CO. OFFER 


Teerenta, Decay’ Saves 
FOR HALF-A-GUINEA. 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


Soe NERVINE. 
10/6 


a 
Ad} A COSTUME ANY LADY CAN WEAR. This 
g é is by far and away the best Half-Guinca Coctume 
ever offered to the public. It consists of o pretty 
. g Dd: trimmed braid, with a skirt which is cu = 
2 CIALIT 


dice, 

Bend direct to City of full. It is made in our SPE BS f 
for Wear. Can be ordered in any 

colour and to any measurements. 
Colours: Black, Navy, Tan, Drab, Brown, Grey, 
Mid-Blue, Myrtle, Ruby, &c. 
Our sketch pees the costume—Look at it! 
Then Look a =r If you wish to buy in 
the chea; gers it, and if you require a dress 
erie - DO fo Mages _— made, but also fashionable 


““FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


cific for an out and Rheumatic 
Pains, for it Pd es the c 


gue 


CURED INST. 


ore. 
Beware of Worthioes Imitations. 


TO TOBACCONISTS MME’ 
ING). Bee Ilid. Guide ones 


Snares rae, eae ‘as 


Otters for 
§ Myers. ail traden (SO sear’ Yea) Mgr., 


4& Revolution in 


Dressmabing LADIES’ 


COSTUMES 


SS SUSUSTELESSE: § 
id po] 
: 


ow 


Glasgow Dye Works 
—Buits, Dresses, Cur. 
tains, Table Covers, 
&c., which require to 
be Prench Cleaned 
or Dyed, and save 
delay and expense. 
Ty dow ab goods sent 
4 Fre 4 ch Clomoh te eed » best ance ‘edt 
be pty given. 


POSTER & - 
the London Manufacturers, and you ae be delighted 
on 


with Ear anteed. 
WRITE J : R PATTERNS. 


FIT, 
iepmtc ee Style Perfect 
Fit,ve: et Workmanship, 
and Sek fuaran 


. Di 
at back » length of skirt in front, inside sleeve, 
and size of waist, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


areal | gee a securely and eent car- 
dage paid for at Costume not 
appeors® may be returned and moncy will be 


ery Gar comet 


cut to customer's own mea- 
sure, and tailor-made, andi y 
Hed Ri ge bone satiafactory 


5 wee SYYSYYYYVVVVyy 


Paesouee AND Serr. 
MEASUREMENT Forms post 
See Ths So 
Lespoke Ta Pallorne at ey 


je Price: 
All a Car. rua 


SULPHOLINE 
~ LOTION 


Shots. 
Blemishe ness, fone bing 
i, pera = and easing 


~~ OUR NEW DESIGN. 


ALLEN FOSTER & Co., 


17, ROSCOE BSBTRAB.T, LONDON, =E1.C. 
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ACTOR 
CLOTHING 
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DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. atly Lee by en Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DE. GORDON STABLES,R.N., [33 HALP-PINTS, 2:4. 
says: ‘Jellies that really add F PINTS, 43d. 
to our health and luxury.” ha QUARTS, 84. 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


SSREES 


; INEST MmeraETRED 


Purchase Direct from Manufacturers 
And save all iotarevediate: Profits. 


Trosaiitanh OF THE Fear 


THE MODERN 


NEWEST DESIGNS Exouies Fruit Farm Jam Factory, 
—GuiVERS PATENT CUSTARDS =) T PRIZE JAMS. 
In all first-class qualities in Eee mies Meats ad nd The Hoye al I Bommlst on on Agriculture, ix ite S 
SAXONY, CHEVIOT, HARRIS, Der ad aiggiubieadaition : Histon mS, sy well mows throughout the soenary 
WORSTED SERCE &e. for the excellence of its manufactures. 
J es ——— —s = A Paste always Ready for Use. 


DOES NOT SLOP OR SPILL. 
Saves more than HALF THE LABOUR. 
Try it on your grates and you | 


aL20 
tise DRESSES, MANTLES, &c. 


carrlage paid, Patterns sent post free. 


Roberta, Somerville & Co, 


| xvractunzns, = SF will USE NOTHING ELS 
Acaure W. YOR Grane oo S01.D EKVERYWHERI 


SEES SES SES SESE SETS SEE EEE TESS 
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For the fifty most interesting 
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THE UNLIMITED MAIL. 


paragraphs about any 

well-known eromege of the time I am prepared to 

as fifty gold-pla mcil-cases. Post-cards only to 

used, and paragraph not toexceed forty words. All 

hs must reach this office before Tuesday, 

arch 17th, and upon each post-card must be clearly 
written the word “ Personal.” 


THE attempts in the “ Blackamore” competition have 


DC! ised by a pleasing amount of ingenuity 
and skill. The possible combinations of the scraps of 
paper is illimitable, and many competitors availed 
themselves of this peculiarity by giving more attention 
to the number than to the quality of their combina- 
tions. The guinea is won by Mr. Eric R. Sutherland, 
151, Rumford Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester, who forwarded fifty different combinations, 
all of which were excellent. Some other competitions 
contained a greater number of combinations, but many 
of them were very far from life-like. The names of 
those readers to whom fifty gold-plated pencil-cases 
have been sent appear on another page. 


A CORRESPONDENT, epeing himself a “Frenchman in 


London,” raises a plea for the establishment of a 
café on the Continental system in the Metropolis—a 
place where one can sit out of doors in the summer, 
and smoke and sip coffee at one’s ease, and where a 
band might be provided. Why something of the 
kind is not done on the Embankment or in St. 
James’ Park I have never been able to understand. 
We do occasionally have some fine weather, even in 

d. Such a thing as the erection of an awning 
is not altogether out of the question either. A Con- 
tinental café in London would be a success from the 
first. To begin with, no one quite knows how many 
French and German residents we have now in 
London. Beyond this, the English share the same 
liking. If a café were provided it would be patronised. 
The Bast Riding Bread Company and other inetitu- 
tions of their kind are indispensable, but they 
are not, after all, the same thing. It is curious 
that while we have no cafés in Voptand there is 
nothing of the “A. B. C.” type at all on the Continent. 
Yet one neither takes the place of nor serves the 
purpose of the other. 


signing hiv:svtf A §. B.: “ Does a gis jet consume ns 


much air asa |wman being ? "—-—---——-It depo nde. re 


of course, on the gaa jet. The ordinary specics cou- 

~sEmi : ait then- Demy: 
man requires exactly a quarter the amouat needed by 
the gas. 


I wavE always insisted that nothing gives me greater 


pleasure than receiving letters of all kinds from my 
readers, yet I confess I should sometimes be glad to 
know which of these letters require immediate atten- 
tion, and which may be put aside and read at leisure. 
Attached to four sheete of closely-written manu- 
script that lie before me I find a slip of paper, on 
which the following thoughtful note is inscribed : 


This letter is not important enough to be read in business 


hours, so please put it ia your pocket and read when most con- 
venient, 


I should be very much obliged if other readers would 
follow this good example. After a time it seems 
possible to tell almost intuitively whether a letter is 
of pressing importance or otherwise. Occasionally, 
however, one would be very pleased to receive a 
timely hint. 


THE curiosity of a correspondent has been aroused b 


the small vans, bearing the initials V.R., which 
may be seen in the streets of London driven by 
coachmen in the uniform of the Metropolitan police. 
————The conveyances are not “ Black Murias ” 
for one, as some people eeem to suppose. They are 
in fact employed solely in the conveyance of official 
dispatches from one police station to another, and for 
the removal of lost property to Scotland Yard. 
Which matter being settled we cantwmn with a clear 
conscience to some other topic. 


I HAVE before me a letter from a correspondent dealing 


with a subject that will, at least, arouse the concern 
of all my country readers. Opportunely, indeed, with 
the commg of spring this correspondent laments the 
wholesale desecration of our wintry lanes and hedge- 
rows that takes place at the hands of tramps and 
others who earn a  eienagpee livelihood by digging up 
the roota of wild flowers, and, above all, of primroses. 
The demand for these p'ants is practically inexbaus- 
tible, but unfortunately the supply is not. Matters 
have grown worse since “ Primrose Day ” became, as 
it were, a national celebration. I know many lanes and 
stretches of woodland myself once famous for the 
masses of flowers which flooded the ground during the 
early months of the year, and tumbled in a golden 
a che down the mossy banks, but now— ah, me! 
In the sheltered nooks where children used to gather 
the pretty blossoms in great handfuls it is now a 
long hour's work to pull a single head droop. 
ing from a plant that bad been left untouched 
on account of its Of ob growth. The rest have gone. 
Yet flowers are still plentiful enough in the country. 
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Comparatively few pepe notice their lessening 
number. We canno nts the poor fellows who 
keep body and soul together by the proceeds of a long 
day's tramp their means of gaining a livelihood. Nor 
can we grudge the delight that the sight of the 
flowers may carry to some or heart among the 
inhabitants of our towns. et it is a pity that 
these tramps are not content with ing 
the blossoms. Were this so, we might forget if our 
hedges were broken down and our pheasants disturbed. 
There are many dingy window-boxes no doubt lan- 
guishing for their supply of primrose-roots—and the 
care and the training of these may be an untold source 
of happiness to the little pe of the slums. Iam 
strongly of aoe however, that this supply of roots 
should come from the landowners themselves, to whom 
they rightly belong, and who, by the exercise of the 
necessary care, would no longer leave us to face the 
terrible possibility of the extermination of the whole 
species of primrose and violet. 


J. D. and several others.—Really it is quite distressing 


Bunxum.—Wh 


to think you should entertain such ideas. All the 
replies on this page are genuine. If you will just 
consider how many hun readers write to me each 
week and how few can get replied to in this page you 
will see, I fancy, that there is no occasion for me to 
invent fictitious answers. The letter from the corre- 
spondent who offered the £10 was quite genuine, 
and he has sent me another letter this week signed 

by are you eo ashamed of your correct 
name and address. I never make use of such unless 
I first ask permission. Of course, I knew you would 
not substantiate what you promised, and pay the £10. 
I don’t want you to, Your suggestion amused me, it 
has afforded amusement to some thousands of readers, 
Sud so far as you are concerned, that can be the end 
of it. 


H. E. W. asks: “Is there any difference between the 


Tue following question has reached me from om 


laws megulating bull-Agnte in Spain and in Portugal?” 
—————There is not only a difference, but a very 
t one. In Spain the more men and bulls and 
orses that are killed the greater the appreciation of 
the audience. In Portugal, however, the horns of the 
bulls are tipped. The animals themselves are seldom, 
if ever, wounded, and no horses are permitted in the 
ring. The bull-fight is, in fact, as it were, a glorified 
circus. It ie iu the agility which the toreadors display 
in appivaching and then escaping the bulls that the 
interest lies, znd not in the edding of blood or the 
sory spectacle that delights the Spaniards. 


CORRESPONDENT has discovered-a new way to get 
ris} of the friend who “just wants to borrow a couple 
of sovereigns for an hour or two, don’t you know.” 
* naan came into his office the other day with the 
ve ol story, He was hard up. For the moment he 
could not get work. There were demands that had to 
be met. What was to be done? A copy of PEARSON’s 
MaGazINE was lying on the table. Brilliant idea— 
ive it to the fellow. £250 for the trouble of writing 
lown on pene six ideas for a series of articles. 
one could ask more of a friend than to be put in the 
way of making a small fortune like that! It wasa 
stroke of pure, t genius. 


K. L. G.—Doctors are more numerous in the United 


States than in any other country. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing under the nom de plume 


“Suburban,” asks: “Can you tell me whether it is 
possible to heat water with the wires of an ordinary 
electric light system?” I must inform 
my would-be economiser that there are two separate 
and distinct electric light supplies, the one being a 
“constant supply,” the other an “alternating sup- 
ply.” The former epithet is used when the electricity 
flows in one continuous stream; the latter when the 
current alternates, or flows backwards and forwards. 
Should the house of my friend “Suburban” be 
supplied with a constant current, there is every 
possibility of his being able to heat his water with the 
ordinary wires. He must first, however, join the two 
wires each to a separate piece of lead or zinc, and 
place them at opposite ends of the bath or vessel 
containing the water to be heated. In a few minutes 
the liquid will be found hot enough for ordinary 
purposes. 


GeERKO.—There are no morals whatever amongst 


railway travellers, and you might just as well take 
things philosophically and save undue waste of your 
nervous system. verybody who geta into your 
cng is an intruder, and you are so to erexyhoay 
else. It was a sharp-eyed American, I think, who 
once gave publicity to the opinion that if thirteen 
Englishmen stood on a railway platform and a 
train containing twelve compartments came up, 
twelve men would get into twelve separate carriages, 
and the thirteenth would wait for the next 
train. The illustration was ov wn, of course, 
nevertheless it was one half of the truth. Whilst you 
have every reason to object to a man standing up 
against the door and Eerie you turning over 
eas daily paper, it would be better in the long run to 
et him have his ride in peace and quietness, and for 
you to adhere strictly to the Pearson publications, 
which can be turned over by with ease and 
comfort. Believe me, the advice is given solely for 
your own well-being. 
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J. B. thinks that as a man with a large following. the. 
is one little matter upon which I might set the wor]. 
to rights. He appears, in fact, greatly perturbed ;: 


the existence of a gigantic social anoma y Whiat is 
it? That, while a respectable and self-respecti;, » 
member of society may carry his portmanteau in },:. 


hand, he may not carry it on his shoulder. Consii,.;- 
ing that we have racks provided on both sides of ..;;, 
head for this purpose, it is preposterous not to util... 
them. As it is, a strong man finds himself constint!\; 
in this ignominious position, that he has to ask perhiis 
a small and fragile boy to carry a bag that is ¢.,. 
heavy for himself. 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself “A Man of ti: 
World” asks me what will be the fashion in shi), 
for the coming summer. ————— One ni); 
naturally have supposed that a man of the worli 
would have known this for himself. However, a 
nom de plume covers a multitude of sins and a yust 
amount of ignorance. Undoubtedly the neglig’ shirt 
will be most worn when the hot weather comes along. 
Now that they have once been countenanced ly 
fashionable men it is not very likely that they wii 
ever be superseded by the hard-boiled species which 
are not over comfortable in the summer. The deer» 
has also gone out that shiny shirts—shirts, that is t., 
say, in which one could almost see one’s fice—ire 
vulgar. In future, high art in washing shirts will 1. 
be measured by the amount of glaze the washerwomen 
can produce. Men, in fact, will not patronise laun. 
dries whose linen looks like an advertisement of « 
glazier. A fashionable shirt is washed white, ironed 
stiff and smooth, but it is proud of its texture und 
looks like linen. And now away to some mow 
interesting topic. 

A. 8. G. asks: “Is there any system b 
possible to get ahead of the people at 
——————There is only one method I know, and 
that is to keep away from the place altogether. One 
recalls the bon mot of the croupier when asked the same 

uestion : “Do you think I should be here earning a 
ew louis a week if there was?” “Sir,” exclaimed 
the indi t interrogator, “do you know that you 
are speaking to the Duchess of XK——” “ Mad:m.” 
retorted the croupier with a polite bow, “all lidies 
are duchesses here.” It is needless to say that som: 
people win even when they have a system. But then 
as many, if not more, win without. Personally I am 
a firm believer in the theory that everyone is granted 
an equal share of luck. It does not come to all, how- 
ever, in the way of making money, and much less in 
overruling the odds against which everyone plays it 
Monte Garic, although it is, perhaps, the most 
honey? and straightforward kind of gambling in th 
world. 


J. H. J. asks: “Are the legs of most people the sane 
length ?”———_———-As a rule a man’s arms, a8 well 
as his legs, differ in length. It is usually the right 
arm and the left leg that are longer. 

G. P. P.—The factory you refer to is situated in the 
Santa Clare Valley, in California, and is the only one 
of ita kind in the world. It is devoted to the extract- 
ing and concentrating, but not fermenting, of grape 
juice, and during the season fifty tons of grapes are 
consumed every day, yielding 100,000 gallons of juice. 
concentrated to one fourth its original bulk, and 
known as grape food. The process is ingenious, but 
at the same time simple enough. A small stream o! 
fresh juice flows into the upper end of a copp:t 
cylinder two feet in diameter and nineteen feet long. 
which is inclined at a slight plane, and revolve: 
slowly in a hot water jacket. The juice forms a film 
on the interior of the cylinder, the heat evaporates i! 
the water from it, and the vapour ie drawn off 3+ 
soon as formed by great fans making 300 revolu- 
tions a minute. Finally the juice emerges in a thich 
syrup robbed of none of its original elements sive 
three times its bulk in water. 
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(Reduced to Half-size from one of the winning efforts.) 


SCISSORS AND PASTE. 


DmSSPOSSSCSE OOS SCOOT OCOTEORCT 


Te many readers who competed in the first eut-ont “BEECHAM’S PILLS” Puzzle are now informed that the following thirty-one 
eon = were successful in Lin piscine the pieces to form the pam in accordance with the original drawing as shown above, and the amount (£25) 
bens divided pti, aliens 
" eves waag cies Derby ; uton; Mrs. B. Bennett, Miss A. M. Marshall, Kensi 


Mr. FH. Curtis Welveheaston, i oy, Darwen, is. GTher etme Th sor 2 Be eter ten ee, W Bagel lge Me! Mana ronsr ea Mr. Wao 


N Mon. ; “Mr. ©. Paseroom, bootie; My, T, Beteon A: Jenes, Thornton Hat Heath 1 Mr. G. E. 
Ss * % ‘right, Mr, Harrison, N rcastle-o: aa Poy ape. Yegztonstons eects salen Mr. Joh: Mr. Hoge, 
Mr. J. ads Der [din ala oe dais e Hengall, N Hevea om Tyne}, 5 Mr. P. pert Beef me B. Wilson, rag Mr. C. Sie’ Gh Glasgow; Mr, 5 Oo 


The Sroprinia of Beecham’s Pilis now offers 


FILE Try EPOUN YDS (£50), 


Which will be divided amongst those who cut out and paste together correctly the signs given below, to form 
the old familiar words, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Each sign will fit exactly in its proper place. The Competition wilt’ close on April 30th, 
Readers will kindly notice that the prizes given with BEECHAM’S ADVERTISING COMPETITIONS are in no way limited to 
takers of Beecham’s Pills, the proprietor being simply desirous of putting a little fresh life into advertising ideas. 


Mark your eavelope “ 250,” and address: The Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


In the “Bill-poster” Competition for £10, which appeared in “ Pearson’s Christmas 
Number,” no one sent in the original wording. There were very many tried, however, 
and in the result the best wording was submitted by Mr. JAMES WOOD, Fidigary School, 
Stornoway, N.B., to whom a first prize was allotted. Twenty-four other prizes of. amounts 
varying from £1 to 5/- were also awarded (these wete sent on January 25th, and receipts 
have been received), the total amount being In excess of the £10 promised. 


| All Communications respecting Advertisements should be gent to the Advertisement Oepartment, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offiogs, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDO: 
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